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( Continued from p. 245+) 


Durine the first two years of 
his ministry, he had been per- 
fectly legal; for the next two 
years or more he had been held 
in bondage to the beggarly ele- 
ments of this world; but now, 
being set at liberty, he boldly 
commenced his useful and hon- 
orable course, under many fa- 
vorable circumstances of expe- 
rience and knowledge. For 
having previously written about 
three hundred sermons, with the 
help of no other book than his 
Bible before him, and his Con- 
cordance by his side, he soon 
became a good textuary, and an 
accurate speaker. But, from 
this period he made no use 
whatever of these discourses.* 
Nor did he reason any longer 


* A part of this paragraph is omit- 
ted, as it would be of no use to an 
American reader, One or two other 
verbal alterations are made. 
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with flesh and blood upon the 
consequences of declaring him- 
self soopenly; but following the 
example of St. Paul, he went 
and joined himself to the people 
of God, and sought an intimacy 
with those ministers of the Gos- 
pei who were most distinguish- 
ed for their fidelity. He dis- 
dained that crooked, carnal poli- 
cy of standing aloof from all se- 
rious characters, especially if 
they are poor, as though to be 
classed with the humble follow- 
ers of the Lamb would be a dis- 
grace. Nor did he dare attempt 
to keep back or soften the offen- 
sive parts of the word of God, 
under the specious pretence of 
keeping off prejudice, by intro- 
ducing light gradually among 
his hearers. Had he, indeed, 
acted upon this plan, so repug- 
nant to the practice of the apos- 
tles, and so disgraceful to the 
ministerial character, he might 
37 
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have kept on good terms with 
some of the wealthy and phari- 
saic of his flock; he might have 
preserved the friendship and in- 
terest of his noble relations and 
connexions; he might have pro- 
ceeded Prebendary and Dean; 
and about the time of his depar- 
ture to another world, he might 
have been placed on the Hist for 
a vacant see; but then, it is prob- 
able, his preaching would never 
have been so much blessed as it 
was in turning many to right- 
eousness, and in feeding, as a 
true shepherd, the church of 
God incarnate, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood; 
nor would he have lived so be- 
loved by listening thousands, or 
died so justly lamented by all 
descriptions of people. 

The first minister he applied 
to was Mr. Hallward. With 
Christian humility he acknowl- 
edged the injuriousness of his 
past conduct, pressed him to re- 
turn to his former situation, and 
assured him his heart, his house, 
and his pulpit, were open for his 
reception, and should never a- 
gain be shut against him. Mr. 
Hallward, at the time, was pro- 
moted by his friend, the Rev. 
Mr. Gurdon, to the living of 
Ason, and therefore could not 
accept the curacy; but, dissolved 
in thankfulness to God for the 
wonderful change his grace had 
produced in one so qualified, by 
talents and situation, for emi- 
nent usefulness, he determined 
to go and converse with him, 
and strengthen his resolutions; 
and to rejoice with the people 
at the dispersion of the cloud 
which had so jong brooded over 
them, and the bright prospect 
now opened for their future 
comfort and instruction. Wel- 
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comed in the most expressive 
and affectionate manner by Mr, 
Cadogan himself, and those of 
the congregation, who once de. 
plored his loss as the greatest 
calamity, he continued among 
them six months; and then, being 
obliged to return to his own 
flock, he left them with feelings 
the very reverse of those he had 
formerly experienced. 

It was about this time, also, 
his intimacy commenced with 
Mr. Romaine, who ever after 
paid him an annual visit, and en- 
couraged him by frequent cor- 
respondence. Their mutual af- 
fection was great; their relig- 
ious sentiments were similar; 
they were both Hutchinsoni- 
ans and Hebreans, and their 
pulpits were always accessi- 
ble to each other. Mr. New- 
ton, Mr. Hill, and many other 
popular clergymen whom he 
had invited to his house, preach- 
ed for him occasionally; and, in- 
deed, he took too decided a part 
to be ashamed of his new con- 
nexions. 

At Chelsea, where few of the 
inhabitants had been used to the 
Gospel, the alteration in his 
preaching was not much ap- 
proved. But what offended 
most, was the substitution of a 
Tuesday evening lecture instead 
of the daily reading of prayers, 
which he restricted to Wednes- 
days and Fridays. Grievous 
complaints were made to the 
Bishop: and his lordship was 
requested to interfere. He 
did. Mr. Cadogan replied, that 
the substitution of the lec- 
ture proved the frequency of 


reading prayers was not abolish- 


ed through idleness or inatten- 
tion; that he must be allowed to 
judge what would be the bes' 
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method of promoting the spirit- 
ual welfare of the people of his 
parish; that the reading of 
prayers every day took up too 
much of the minister’s time, 
which could be better employ- 
ed; that very few ever attended 
the prayers; ‘that they who did 
might as well read the Scrip- 
tures and pray at home, if they 
had the spirit of prayer; that if 
they had not, but did it as a mat- 
ter of form, on which they plac- 
ed dependence, they might have 
reason hereafter to rejoice that 
their false props were removed, 
and a course of instruction sub- 
stituted, that would lead them to 
Christ the only true and sure 
foundation. After this wise and 
spirited reply, he heard no 
more from his lordship on the 
subject. The discontented were 
not so easily appeased, nor could 
they, for a long time to come, be 
reconciled to his proceedings. 
He strove hard to do them good, 
and his ministry there was not 
without fruit; though i it was not, 
ina comparative view, very suc- 
cessful. Unhappily he suffered 
himself to be prevailed on by 
the persuasion of some of his 
family to let the Parsonage; and, 
finding lodgings uncomfortable, 
and many unpleasant circum- 
stances arising which discour- 
aged his attempts, he was In- 
duced to reside chiefly at Read- 
ing, leaving this very populous 
parish wholly in charge of his 
curate, Mr. Middleton, except at 
the season of Lent, and the last 
Sabbath of the month, when he 
renerally went up to preach and 
administer the Lord’s Supper. 
But at Reading his message 
was differently received. The 
esteem of the congregation al- 
most bordered on veneration. 


From every part of the town, 
and the adjacent villages, such 
multitudes flocked to hear him, 
that it soon became necessary to 
erect spacious galleries, and e- 
ven then the church was scarcely 
roomy enough for their. accom- 
modiution. 

Besides preaching on Sun- 
days, morning and evening, and 
sometimes (the curate being ill 
or absent) in the afternoon, he 
preached the Thursday evening 
lecture also; and on Tuesday 
evening he prayed and expound- 
ed the Scriptures at his own 
house; afterwards, when, by the 
blessing of God on his labors, 
the number of serious people so 
greatly increased that his par- 
lor could not contain them, he 
removed this instructive exer- 
cise into the chancel. 

Conscious of the importance 
of early impressions, and the ad- 
rantages of being able to read 
the word of God, he instituted 
four Sunday Schools, in which 
upwards of 120 poor children 
were instructed. These he con- 
stantly attended, encouraging 
the children to learn, by distri- 
buting new books and money to 
such as made the greatest pro- 
ficiency. At Christmas he not 
only gave them a dinner, but he 
preached a sermon to them, and 
composed a hymn for them suit- 
able to the occasion; and was 
more than usually delighted 
with the expressions of joy his 
own bounty had excited. Acol- 
lection was made among the par- 
ishioners for paying the teach- 
ers; the deficiency, whatever it 
was, he supplied. 

His family sogn perceived 
that all hope of his advancement 
to the prelacy would be plucked 
up by the root, unless they could 
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dissuade or pervert him from 
his new line of conduct. Argu- 
ments were ineffectual. Allure- 
ments were adopted. He was 
almost entangled in the snares 
they laid; when, urged by the 
anguish of his mind, he sudden- 
ly escaped by a marriage, which 
for a long time produced an en- 
tire separation. The breach, 
however, was afterwards made 
up, and an intercourse re-estab- 
lished. Inthe meanwhile, his 
religious experience had acquir- 
ed such stabiilty, that, had they 
renewed their attempt, he would 
probably have been proof against 
their devices. Surely the Lord 
knoweth how to deliver the god- 
ly out of temptation; and to 
shieid their head in the day of 
battie, in a manner, that, on re- 
flection, will excite perpetual 
admiration and praise. 
Consistency of conduct at last 
compelied esteem. They who 
were offended at his religion, 
could not but admire its effects 
in the uniform tenor of his life; 
and were even constrained to say 
that he was a good man. His 
church, who knew him better 
than the world did, believed 
there was not upon earth such 
another. Indeed, never did any 
one enter more heartily into the 
work of God, nor persevere in 
it with greater delight. Preach- 
ing was his clement; and all his 
time was spent in doing good. 
His discourses were truly 
evangelical. Their whole ten- 
dency was to exalt Christ, and 
to lead saints and sinners to him 
for righteousness, pardon, and 
peace, and all the blessings of 
everlasting salvation. The man- 
ner of his delivery was forcible 
and manly; and, though his 


voice was rough, and disagreea- 


ble to strangers, yet his earnest. 
ness and wisdom always com. 
manded attention. His style 
was pure, but remarkably plain, 
so that the most illiterate could 
understand the meaning of al. 
most every word he uttered. 
He aimed at usefulness, not ap- 
plause; he labored at the sim. 
plicity of the Gospel, and en. 
deavored to reduce the sublime 
and important truths of the Bible 
to the level of the meanest ca. 
pacity. And such an honor did 
God put upon his ministry, that 
few persons, in the present day, 
for the space of time he preach- 
ed, have been more biessed to 
the conversion of young and oid, 
rich and poor; of whom some 
went before him to glory, whilst 
the many who are left are now 
following him, as he followed 
Christ, and will be his crown of 
rejoicing for ever. 

He neither debilitated _ his 
mind by idleness and gossiping, 
nor by gorging it with too much 
study. His Hebrew Bible was 
his chief delight. That and the 
Greek Testament, he read far 
more than all other books put to- 
gether. To this blessed employ- 
ment the most part of his morn- 
ings was devoted: so that he ac- 
quired a knowledge of the Bible 
beyond most men, and express 
ed himself in the pulpit, and 
upon all other occasions, in the 
language of the Scripture, with 
incredible facility. 

Iie was a remarkable early 
riser, being mostly in his study 
by six o’clock, even in winter. 
Exercise he seldom neglected. 
If the weather were fine, he 
generally rode on horseback two 
hours or more, and visited some 
part of the sick and poor of his 
congregatien. ‘To those in bet 
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ter circumstances, he used to 
say, “If you are well, you must 
not expect me often; if you are 
sick, I shall never fail to visit 
you constantly.” 

What time he spent in secret 
prayer is known only to God and 
his own soul. It is supposed, 
hewever, he was much engaged 
in that duty. For when he had 
company, he would often retire 
from them to his study; and 
there, when most of the family 
were gone to rest, he has been 
frequently surprised on_ his 
knees, by the domestic who usu- 
ally took charge of the house. 

The generosity of his mind 
was truly great. His charity 
was limited by his circumstan- 
ces, not by his heart. He often 
exceeded the bounds of rigid 
propriety, and straitened him- 
self to enlarge others. He 
scarcely ever went to pray with 
the sick and afflicted, but he ad- 
ministered relief. Nor could 
any of his congregation men- 
tion an object of distress, but 
he was always ready to give 
what they required. He felt for 
poor clergyn.cn,who were faith- 
ful to their trust; and would 
sometimes inclose them a bank 
note, in a kind, encouraging let- 
ter. He was, likewise, a liberal 
benefactor to “the sick man’s 
Visitor;”” and, to countenance it 
most effectually, he made a point 
of attending the society once a 
month; which he never failed to 
do, when at home, but in a sin- 
gle instance; and then he insist- 
€d on paying a guinea by way of 
forfeit, that he might not be for- 
getful in future. 

But whilst he was thus living 
and laboring, approved of God, 
and highly esteemed by all the 
people, a messenger was sud- 
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denly sent from Heaven, saying, 
“Come up hither.” For ona 
Thursday, as soon as he came 
out of the pulpit, he was seized 
with a violent disorder, and con- 
tinued in great pain till the 
Wednesday following. During 
that solemn interval, the hopes 
and fears of his church alter- 
nately prevailed; but he lay, re- 
signed and happy, looking up- 
ward to the prize. He blessed 
his wife, his faithful domestic, 
and his friends; he expressed 
his hope and confidence in Him, 
in whom he had believed; and, 
on the 18th of January, 1797, ey- 
ery earthly tie being dissolved, 
in the 46th year of his age, he 
entered into the joy of his 
Lord. 

Application was made, as soon 
as possible after his decease, by 
a person of high respectability, 
to secure the living for a suc- 
cessor of the same principles, 
but it arrived too late; for a gen- 
tleman of no less eminence, who 
resides near Reading, had alrea- 
dy applied, and succeeded fora 
clergyman, whose modesty, (if 
the report be true, as we believe 
it is,) can never be too much ad- 
mired, nor too much regretted. 
Mr. Alcock (for that is his 
name) deliberated, and then de- 
clined the presentation, assign- 
ing, as his motive, his inability 
to fill with advantage a pulpit, 
constantly occupied for many 
years, by so great a man as Mr. 
Cadogan. Unmoved by entrea- 
ties to consult the general wish- 
es of the people, the same gen- 
tleman secured the gift for an- 
other. The people waited his 
coming, and repeatedly heard 
him with candor; but grieved at 
not finding in his discourses the 
truths they valued more than 
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life itself, they have at length 
resolved, after much reluctance, 
so far to separate from the es- 
tablished church, as to erect a 
chapel of their own, where they 
may worship God in their cus- 
tomary manner, and sit again 
under the refreshing sound of 
Jesus Christ and his salvation. 
As to the living of Chelsea, not- 
withstanding the pressing man- 
ner in which the principal in- 
habitants interested themselves 
in behalf of Mr. Middleton, it 
was disposed of toa Mr. Stur- 
ges, who held a vicarage near 
town, and that of St. Mary’s, 
Reading. At first he shewed 
Mr. Middleton much respect, 
and indicated no disposition to 
displace him from the curacy. 
Some began to rejoice in the 
prospect of his continuance a- 
mong them; but others suppos- 
ed a union between a rector and 
curate of discordant sentiments 
would not be permanent. The 
event soon demonstrated the 
propriety of their conjecture. 
For Mr. Sturges, not long after 
his induction, gradually changed 
his conduct towards him; till at 
last he even insisted on his mak- 
ing such an alteration, respect- 
ing his future sermons, as he 
could not conscientiously com- 
ply with, and thus dissolved 


their connexion. .The parish. 
ioners, who sincerely loved him 
for his long and faithful seryi- 
ces, grieved that aman of his 
knowledge, experience, and 
character, should be removed 
from his situation, at an advanc- 
ing period of life, in such a man- 
ner, have entered into a sub- 
scription to support him and his 
family, till he be otherwise pro- 
vided for: and what must give 
not only him, but every one who 
hears of the circumstance, the 
greatest satisfaction, the Bishop 
of London, in testimony of his 
approbation and esteem, sent 
him 50/. and desired that his 
name might stand on the list of 
subscribers. 

Mr. Cadogan’s remains were 
interred in the chancel at St. 
Giles’s, on Thursday morning, 
January 26. His numerous con- 
gregation, in deep mourning, 
and with hearts overwhelmed 
with grief, attended; weeping, 
not for him, whose happy spirit 
was delivered from the burden 
of mortality, but for their own 
incalculable loss, in the death of 
a father, a pastor, and a friend. 
A monument, designed by Mr. 
Bacon, and executed by Mrs. 
Hill, has since been erected by 
them to his memory, with the 
following inscription: 


This Tablet 
Is inscribed by a mourning Flock 
To the memory of 
Their late faithful Pastor 
The Hon. and Rev. Wa. Bromiry Capocan, A. M. 
Second Son of the Right Hon. Lord Cadogan, 


Rector of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, and twenty two years Vicar of this 


Church, 

Who departed January 18, 1797. Aged 46. 
Animated by the noblest ambition, 
Rank, Talents, and every other Distinction, 
He counted but loss, 
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That he might bear the exalted character of 
Minister of the Gospel of 
CuristT. 

This adorable name! 

His Theme, his Refuge, and his Joy, 
Which gave Energy to his Principles, and 
Success to his labors, 

In his last Moments, 

When every earthly consolation vanished, 
Sustained his Soul, 

And bore him through Triumphant. 








RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 





LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES OF DIVINE REVELATION. 


No. VI. 


In the preceding Lecture, I con- 
sidered the Mosaic account of 
the Creation, and cited a variety 
of testimonies in support of the 
facts recorded by ‘Moses. Be- 
fore J proceed to a considera- 
tion of the events, which imme- 
diately follow this great one, it 
will be useful to investigate the 
proper weight of these testimo- 
nies. And, in order to the ac- 
complishment of this design, it 
will be necessary to examine the 
manner, in which Tradition, uni- 
versally considered, ought to be 
regarded. 

Few things have been more 
the objects of contempt and rid- 
icule, than what is called mere 
tradition. This mode of think- 
ing has been derived, at least 
partially, from the following 
sources: 

1. The apprehended charac- 
ter of traditions, found among 
several nations. Some of these 
are evidently extravagant rela- 


tions, of ‘which truth can never 
have been the basis. 

2. The fabulous and allegori- 
cal relations, in which the tradi- 
tionary accounts of several na- 
tions, particularly of the Greeks, 
Egyptians, Phenicians, Hindoos, 
and Chinese, have come down to 
us. 

3. The confusion, which ap- 
pears with regard to the dates, 
and periods, assigned by several 
writers to the facts recorded in 
traditionary stories: especially, 
the extravagant, unsupported 
claims, made by some of them 
to immense antiquity. 

4. The observed, and undis- 
puted, tendency of the human 
mind to relish, receive, and even 
to invent, marvellous and aston- 
ishing accounts. 

From these sources a general 
conclusion has been drawn, that 
mankind have chiefly invented 
their traditionary accounts. 
Such accounts have accord- 
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ingly been considered as having 
littie or no claim to belief. 

On these subjects I make the 
foliowing observations: 

1. Many of the most extrava- 
gant things, found in ancient tra- 
ditions, derive all their extrava- 
gance from the manner in which 
they are related. 

Of the truth here asserted, the 
immense antiquity, claimed by 
the Hindoos, may be given as an 
example. The first appearance 
ef this claim awakens, in the 
mind of every intelligent reader, 
emotions cither of pity or con- 
tempt. Yet this very chronolo- 
gy, when critically examined, 
appears to be merely a wild and 
fanciful account of what is sub- 
stantially true; and to accord, 
when analyzed, with the chro- 
nology which has been general- 
ly received. 

The astronomy of the ancient 
Hindoos, (a science, in which, it 
will be remembered, they made 
considerable proficiency,) was 
delivered in a manner strangely 
fanciful; and is therefore in it- 
self difficult to be understood, 
and incapable of being credited. 
In addition to this, the manner 
of communication is so entirely 
different from any thing known 
in the Western world, that to 
persons, educated in the Euro- 
pean manner, it necessarily ap- 
pears a mere mass of confusion, 
formed by a poetical imagina- 
tion giving loose to its wildest ex- 
cursions. Sir William Jones has 
shown with high probability, 
that, strange and confused as the 
Hindoo accounts appear, they 
are yet in substance true; and 
may, with a sufficient degree of 
attention, be reduced to sober 
sense, and made accordant with 
rational chronology. It ought 


to be added, that these errors do 
not appear in the original Hindoo 
accounts; but are chargeable to 
the comments of succeeding 
writers, who, from ignorance, 
and inattention, supposed their 
text to be a literal representa- 
tion; when these accounts were, 
in truth, in the highest degree 
figurative. 

The same things may be gen- 
erally observed of the Chinesian 
and £gyftian accounts: as ap- 
pears from the examinations of 
Bedford, and others. 

If we admit the general asser- 
tion under this head, a great part 
of those things intradition,which 
have been accounted extrava- 
gant, will disappear. 

2. Many things asserted in 
ancient traditionary story, in 
which there is nothing particu- 
larly extravagant, are yet in 
their nature evidently false, if 
understood in their literal sense. 

Hence they have been sup- 
posed, without sufficient reason, 
to be false accounts. I say 
without sufficient reason, be- 
cause in their proper, allegori- 
ca] sense, they are true. 

The following Grecian fable 
may serve as an example: 

“Jris, the daughter of TZhau- 
mas, was sent by the father of 
the Gods, to carry his oath to 
men.” 

This fable may be thus analy- 
zed. 

Iris is the rainbow; Thaumas 
is wonder. The rainbow was 
personified by the Greeks, be- 
cause they were accustomed to 
personify every thing of an i- 
teresting nature; especially ob- 
jects so glorious and interest- 
ing. The rainbow is called the 
daughter of Wonder, because 
its appearance excited wonder 
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and because the allegorical mode 
of communicating doctrines was 
4 customary and favorite one 
among them, and indeed among 
most other ancient nations. In- 
stead, therefore, of saying, that 
“the rainbow was the daughter 
of Wonder, sent by the father of 
the Gods, to convey his oath to 
men,” the story in literal phrase- 
ology may be expressed thus: 
The rainbow, an object very 
wonderful, or exciting wonder, 
was employed by God as a sign 
of his oath to men; that the wa- 
ters of Noah should no more go 
over the earth. li we suppose, 
that the first rain, which existed, 
wes the rain of the deluge; and 
that. before this, mzs¢s, according 
to the account of Moses, went up, 
and watered the earth; the rain- 
bow, which appeared to Woah 
after the deluge, must have been 
the first rainbow, which existed. 
In this case the wonder, excited 
by it, must have been intense: 
and, in this view, the traditiona- 
ry story, notwithstanding its fab- 
ulous appearance, conveys a his- 
torical truth of no small import- 
ance to mankind. 

A large collection of the ear- 
liest traditionary stories,now re- 
maining, are told in the aliegor- 
ical manner. It is not improba- 
ble, that, if we were able to dis- 
cover their real meaning, we 
should find them, in most instan- 
ees, founded in truth. 

3. A great number of ac- 
counts, found in ancient history 
aicl heretofore supposed to be 
fulsc and extravagant, have been 
discovered to be true. The state 
of ancient nations, living in dis- 
tant couutries,very different from 
ours; of their manners, arts, In- 
ventions, and society, Was, in ma- 
hy instances, so diverse from 
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ours, that a multitude of things, 
which really existed among them, 
secm to us incredible. Travel- 
lers are now, not unfrequently, 
distrusted in cases, where they 
really report truth. 

The voyage of the Phenicians 
round /frica has, heretofore, 
been extensively regarded as 
fabulous. Yet it is now suffi- 
ciently evinced to have been 
real. Infidels have often object- 
ed against the veracity ef the 
E.vangelists,the declarations, that 
Christ’s coat was woven without 
seam, and that the sick of the 
jialsy was let down through the 
roof, before him. Yet no person, 
who reads the travels of Dr. Shaw, 
hesitates a moment to believe 
them both. We naturally doubt, 
where we are ignorant. But 
neither our ignorance, nor our 
doubts, are any proof of false- 
hood in that, which is doubted. 
Nothing would shock our faith 
more than the accounts of the 
Egyptian Pyramids; the walls, 
moats, and hanging gardens of 
Babylon; and the great wall of 
China; were they not forced up- 
on us by testimony, which we 
cannot resist. 

4. Dates are often not under- 
stood; and are often affixed long 
after the existence of the facts. 
Sometimes this is done honestly, 
through ignorance. Sometimes 
they have been erroneously fix- 
ed, through design, by subse- 
quent commentators, or histori- 
ans. 

In cases of this nature, the 
facts may have been real; al- 
though the times, assigned for 
their existence, may have been 
falsely assigned. 

5. Original stories are often 
repeated, in subsequent ages, 
constructively. By this I intend, 
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that the construction, which the 
repeater of the story put upon 
the iacts, was so mingled with 
the facts themselves,that it has be- 
come difficult to “distinguish the 
state of the facts from the man- 
xer in which he construed them. 
The same thing, also, is often 
true of the original narrator. 
Here the facts may have been 
teal; and yet the constructive 
part of the narration may be the 
result of mere fancy and feeling. 

6. Hence the general conclu- 
sion, that tradition deserves lit- 
tle, or no, regard from us, is 
much less firmiy founded, than 
has been generally believed. 

Having premised these things, 
T observe, 

I. It will be difficult to show 
an instance, in which men, in the 
early state of a nation, have, 
where a specific occasion did 
not prompt them to it, seated 
themselves, to form a story of 
facts merely imaginary,or wholly 
without foundation. 

The specific occasions, here 
referred to, may have existed: 
but they must, from the nature 
of the case, have been few, and 
extraordinary. No occasion can 
be arranged under this head, 
which was not such, as to fail in 
with the known course of facts; 
suit the prejudices of the nation, 
among whom it was invented; 
and promote some favorite pub- 
lic purpose, which could not so 
well be promoted otherwise. In 
the early periods of society, na- 
tions regard the traditions, actu- 
ally received from their ances- 
tors, with a vencration always 
high, and often religious. The 
mythological traditions of the 
Six nations unite their history, 
and their religion, in a manner 
inseparable. So did those of the 


Greeks, Romans,and Goths. The 
same thing 1s probably true with 
most, if not all, other nations, 
at an early period of their exist- 
ence. Traditions, thus fortified 
by the strongest feelings of man, 
could never be attacked by an 
individual, in defiance of the 
common attachments, or even of 
his own. The assailant would 
forfeit all his reputation; and be 
regarded as guilty of gross im- 
piety, and gross hostility to his 
country. 

If the inventions respected the 
existing state of facts, it would 
be nearly impossible, that they 
should harmonize with those 
facts; and, if they did not, that 
the narrator should escape de- 
tection and infamy, or that nu- 
merous individuals should not 
be sufficiently interested in what 
was true to contradict and expose 
him. 

At some future period, follow- 
ing at a great distance the sup- 
posed date of facts, when the 
nation concerned has been sub- 
dued, and has ceased to have a 
national existence; when the 
national character, or that of in- 
dividuals, 1s to be exalted, that 
of others depressed, or some 
other writer contradicted; when 
none remain, who are interested, 
or able, to detect the falsehood; 
and when it is no longer consid- 
ered as necessary to harmonize 
with the real state of facts; such 
an occasion may exist; may be 
seized with at least comparative 
safety; and may be employed 
with greater or less success. 
Other cases of this nature can 
scarcely happen. 

Most writers, who have form- 
ed the inventions, to which I am 
referring, have probably formed 
them in cases of two sorts. 
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First: Where particular things 
in the laws, manners, or actions, 
of a people, are manifestly ab- 
surd. Here an ingenious man, 
instead of saylag, with Plutarch, 
“To those, who inquire of us 
concerning the reason and pro- 
priety of our religious rites, we 
esteem it a sufficient answer to 
say, that we received them from 
our ancestors;” or of saying with 
the Chinese, when the measures 
of their government, or the rites 
of their religion, are questioned, 
“This is the custom of China ;” 
may, when called upon to ex- 
plain and vindicate them, and 
hardly pressed, have recourse to 
inventions for the purpose of 
supporting, and sanctioning,what 
in his view, Cannot be otherwise 
supported. 

Secondly: A professed histo- 
rian of his own cause, party, or 
nation, may find occasion to in- 
vent iacts for the sake of adding 
splendor to his favorite subject, 
or of depreciating that to which 
it is appasen: 

Of these cases it is to be ob- 
served, that both will occur usu- 
aliy, if not always, when the nar- 
ration is formed not at the time 
when the facts are taking place, 
but long afterwards. The nar- 
rator of events, which happened 
in his own times, has probably 
rarely, if ever, been materially 
influenced by either of the con- 
siderations, which I have speci- 
fed. Narrators of events, hap- 
pening in their own times, and 
places, have probably done little 
more, than to color, and exhibit 
in some false lights, things which 
really tuok place. 

Should it be said, as an objec- 
tion to what is here asserted, that 
we find modern princes, generals 
of armies, and others, publishing 


false accounts of transactions, at 
the times in which they exist; I 
admit the truth of the objection. 
As an answer to it I observe, that 
the situation of ancient nations, 
or nations in early stages of so- 
ciety, (those of whom | speak,) 
were in circumstances, which 
furnished few or no motives to 
the conduct here specified. The 
present universal communica- 
tion, and correspondence, intro- 
duced by writing and_printing, 
enables the persons mentioned 
in the objection, materially to in- 
fluence multitudes by their pub- 
lications. In this manner they 
prevent, or produce, changes in 
the opinions and consequent con- 
duct of mankind, so as materially 
to benefit themselves. The ex- 
pectation of obtaining such ben- 
efit is the motive, which gives 
birth to the falsehoods in ques- 
tion. But this could hardly hap- 
pen in the early tribes of man- 
kind, when modern policy was 
unknown,and combinations,treat- 
ies, and alliances, had scarcely 
begun to exist, if they existed at 
all. The hope of assistance from 
abroad was scarcely entertained: 

and the expectation of success 
was founded on the skill and 
and bravery of those immediate- 
ly concerned. At the same time, 
a falsehood, if invented, could 
ordinarily circulate only through 
the camp, or the tribe, in which 
it was originated, and in which 
it would be speedily known to be 
a fulsehood. 

Besides, in modern times, 
falsehood, together with that 
base policy out of which a great 
part of it has sprung, has been 
reduced to system, and become 
an object of regular attention to 
those, who make use of this pol- 


icy. Its benefits have been coolly 
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calculated; and the modes, in 
which it may be made to operate 
with success, laboriously inves- 
tirated. It is, therefore, uttered 
of course by multitudes, in the 
cases specified, with adroitness, 
without compunction, and with- 
out blushing. The moderns, end 
the ancients, in this respect may 
be compared in much the same 
manner, as we compare an old, 
artful, intrepid, finished liar with 
a child accustomed to speak 
truth, yet on some pressing oc- 
casion babbling awkwardly and 
clumsily a baif-made falsehood. 

if. The Substance of ancient 
traditionary stories is with high 
probability true. 

In some of these the substance 
is easily discerned: in others, it 
is discerned with difficulty: and 
in others, still, it is wholly undis- 
cernible. In the two last cases, 
such stories are of little or no 
value. In the first, they are the 
proper materials oi history; as 
being the proper objects of be- 
lief. Here the kernel, originally 
formed, was real and solid: and 
the husks, which grew success- 
ively in after times, may be easi- 
ly stripped off. 

(To be continued. ) 
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For the Panoptist. 
ON LOV#® TO GOD. 


Aut denominations of Christians, 
however widely they may differ 
in other respects, agree in the 
acknowledgment, that love to 
God is the foundation or princi- 
ple of true religion. And that 
charity,which believeth all things, 
and hopeth all things, forbids us 
to doubt, that many persons may 
be really rooted and grounded in 
fove, whose speculative views, 


Dec. 
are, in some particulars, defec. 
tive and erroneous. But, that 
mankind are divided in opinion, 
only upon matters of trifling im- 
portance; and obey (with the ex- 
ception of the openly abandoned) 
the first and great command, is 
by no means conceded. 

For what does love te God in- 
clude and impiy! Perhaps it will 
be found, on a little examinztion, 
that this indispensable requisite 
of a Christian, is more rare, than 
is generally thought. 

First: Love to God: includes 
and implies, an approbation of 
his whole character, 1. ec. ot all his 
attributes. To pretend to love a 
being of whom we have no just 
conceptions, is absurd. But have 
the mass of mankind, even in 
Christian countries, any just 
conceptions of God? Certainly 
their conceptions are very inad- 
equate. They have never con- 
templated, with solemn attention, 
the exhibitions which He has 
made of himself in his word. 
Many consider him merely as a 
being so benevolent, that he can- 
not but seek, as a primary object, 
the welfare of his creatures; over- 
look all their deficiencies and 
imperfections, (as they are pleas- 
ed to call their sins;) and bestow 
upon them hereafter, complete 
and everlasti::¢ felicity. It is 
only in this light, that God is re- 
garded by a large portion of 
mankind. And for an obvious 
reason. It is only in this light, 
that he can be contemplated with 
pleasure,or without great uncasl- 
ness. A consideration of his un- 
sullied purity and inflexible jus- 
tice, fills them with anxiety and 
alarm. For howeyer good an 
opinion they may entertain of 
themselves, they cannot bear the 
thought of being continually un 
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der the cognizance of one, who 
hates with a perfect hatred every 
sin, and is determined to main- 
tain inviolate the honor of his 
law. But such the Bible repre- 
sents Jehovah. He is there des- 
cribed not only as kind and com- 
passionate; but, also, as holy and 
righteous: not only as the Lord 
God, gracious and merciful, slow 
to anger, forgiving iniguity,trans- 
gression, and sin; but also, as one, 
who will in no wise clear the 
guilty. In order, then, to ascer- 
tain whether we love God, we 
are to contemplate his character 
throughout, and ask, whether in 
all respects it is the object of our 
approbation. If so, we have rea- 
son to think our love is genuine: 
but if not; if we feel a disposition 
to exciude or alter any one attri- 
bute of Jehovah; to make him 
less strict in his demands, or less 
severe in his threatenings, than 
he actually 1s; we may be assur- 
ed that our love is false; that it 
is directed to a god of our own 
formation, and not to the God of 
the Scriptures. 

Secondly: Those who loveGod, 
love him supremely. Hewill notbe 
satisfied with a subordinate share 
in our affections. He will not 
admit arivalin our hearts. Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord; and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with ail thy heart, 
and with all thy soul,and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy 
mind. This is ee:phatically styled, 
The first and great commandment. 
And it commends itself to the 
conscience of every considerate 
man, as reasonable and necessa- 
ty. The same requisition was 
virtually made by our Savior, in 
the days of his humiliation: Jf 
any man come unto me, and hate 
not his father and mother, and 
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wife and children, and brethren 
and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he cannot be my discifile. 
Not that the love of friends, and 
of life, is incompatible with the 
love of Christ. The fact is far 
otherwise; so far indeed, that he 
who does not love them, violates 
the dictates of nature and the 
commands of Scripture, denies 
the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel. The declaration of our 
Savior undoubtedly means, that 
love to him, and consequently to 
his Father, (for he and his Father 
are one) must so far exceed that 
to any, or all, earthly objects, as 
to preponderate when they come 
in competition; and so that we 
shall be willing to give up the 
latter for the former, whenever 
duty requires it. The primitive 
Christians were obliged to make 
this renunciation; literally to part 
with all for Christ. 

True, the same sacrifice is not 
necessary now; but the same 
spirit is. And unless our love to 
God is such, that we should be 
willing to renounce for him, if 
called to it, every thing we hold 
dear on earth, and even life itself, 
itis spurious. How small is the 
number of those, whose love to 
God is thus strong, thus com- 
manding? Are not most persons 
far more attached to the world; 
to their families, to their occu- 
pations, to their amusements, 
than to Him! Do they not cry 
with greater solicitude, Who 
will shew usany good; what shall 
qwe eat, what shall we drink, and 
wherewithal shall we be clothed; 
than, Lord, lift thou ufion us the 
light of thy countenance; for that 
will put more joy into our hearts, 
than the wicked experience,when 
their corn, and their wine, and 
their oil increase? Do they not 
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vise early, sit up late, and eat the 
bread of carefulness, tha they 
may add house to house, and field 
to field, while God is not in all 
their thoughts. Nay,dothey not 
involve themselves in business 
and in pleasure, that they may 
shut out a consideration of Him 
from their minds? And can such 
neglecters, such contemners of 
God, flatter themselves that they 
love Him? Reader, were a per- 
son to make strong professions 
of attachment to you, while he 
refused to make the least sacri- 
fice for your sake; while you had 
the fullest evidence that he sel- 
dom thought of you; nay, that 
the thoughts of you were irk- 
some to him; w ould you not re- 
gard his profession as hypocrit- 
ical? would you not despise him 
more, than an open avowed ene- 
my? And have you the presump- 
tion to think, that a jeaious God 


will accept your professions of 


love to Him, while he knows 
that your worldly possessions and 
pursuits, your farms and your 
merchandize, are highest in your 
affections? You may deceive a 
fellow mortal; you may impose 
upon the credulity of @ man as 
thou art; but, God is not mockcc’. 

Thirdly: Those who love Go< 
will long for conformity to Him. 
Hence, they will continually 
watch against their sins; espec- 
ially against those wich most 
easily beset them; and strive after 
holiness, as he that striveth for 
the mastery. They will consider 
that day worse than lost, whatev- 
er other advancements they have 
made, which has not brought 
them nearer the fulness of the 
stature of the pfrerfect man in 
Christ, who is the image of the in- 
visible and perfect Jehovah. 

But do mankind in general, 


give themselves any concern 
about growing in grace, and in. 
creasing in the knowledge and the 
likeness of God? Are they not 
satisfied with their present attain- 
ments; and like the Pharisee 
thankful, that they are not as oth. 
er men? Is it not the first wish 
of their hearts, the grand end of 
their exertions,to grow in wealth, 
or in literature, or in professional 
eminence and distinction, rather 

than in holiness? How then dwel- 
leth the love of God in them? 
Reader, let thy conscience de- 
cide; and remember, 7f thine own 
heart condemn thee, God is great- 
er than thy heart, and knoweth 
all things. 

Fourthly: Those who love God 
will love his image, whenever it 
appeors. 

This image appears, faintly, 
indeed, but "really, in all true 
Christians. They are renewed 
in knowledge, righteousness, and 
Avliness, afier the image of Him 
that created them. ae do man- 
kind in general love such per- 
sons? Do they court their ac- 
quaintance? Do they delight in 
their conversation? Can they say 
of them with David, Zhe excel- 
lent of the earth, with whom is all 
my delight? Experience answers, 
without hesitation, in the nega- 
tive. Worldiy men do not love 
the compeny of Christians. Zi 
is a weariness to them. If oblig- 
ed to be init, for a season, (which 
frequently happens) they sit as it 
were upon thorns; they relish 
nothing that is said; they sigh 
for release, that they may join 
the more congenial society of 
the thoughtless and worldly 
minded, whose affections centre 
on things below; who follow after 
lying vanities; and who can col- 
verse with interest, only on such 
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worldly topics as literature or 
commerce, or politics, or fashion. 
But how can those love God, who 
cannot bear his image? He that 
loveth net his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen? The lan- 
guage implies the strongest ne- 
gation; Or, that it is impossible. 

Fifthly: Those who love God 
will desire and endeavor to live 
near Him. 

The presence of those we love, 
is always pleasant; their absence 
painful. Such was the presence, 
an’ such the absence of God, to 
David. Like as the hart fpanteth 
after the water braok, so fianteth 
my soul after Thee, O God; my 
soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God; when shall I come 
and ahhear before God? Similar 
in kind, if not in degree, will be 
the feelings, and the language, 
of all whe love God. Hence, 
they will seize with caverness 
every opportunity of communing 
with Him. They wiil not mere- 
ly attend his house, or his table, 
on the Sabbath; and perform 
those public acts of devotion, 
which may be done from other 
motives than love. But they 
will draw near to him in secret; 
will pour out their hearts before 
Him, when no eve seeth them; 
and, when occupied in the ne- 
cessary business of life, will fre- 
quently send up a silent aspira- 
tion to his throne. 

But is this the case with man- 
kind in general? Are they not, 
on the contrary, strangers to 
communion with God; strangers 
to the pleasures of devotion: 
Does not the sun rise and set, 
day after day, and week after 
week; without seeing them evfer 
their closet and pray to their fa- 
ther who is in secret? And do 
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not many who observe this duty, 
observe it only from habit; or to 
pacify their consciences; or to 
atone for their sins; or from 
some other equally improper 
motive: and of course, enter up- 
on it with reluctance, despatch 
it in haste, and leave it with de- 
light, that they may engage in 
more favorite pursuits? If so, 
surely the love of God cannot be 
in them. 

Many other things might be 
mentioned, as inseparably con- 
nected with, or unavoidably re- 
sulting from, love to Ged: but it 
siall suffice to notice only one 
prticular more; which, indeed, 
m«y include all others; viz. Ode- 
dicnce tohis revealed wili. 

This is the love of God, says 
John, that we keen his command. 
ments; and his commandments are 
not grievous: implying, that those 
who love God will endeavor to 
perform, and perform not from 
constraint, but willingly, every 
known duty, without limitation 
or reserve. 

But is this the case with man- 
kind tn general? Is it not the 
fact, on the contrary, a fact which 
cannot be denied, that they obey 
so far, and so far only, as will 
consist with their worldiy pur- 
suits, and pleasures; with walk- 
ing unrestrained, in the way of 
their own hearts,and in the sight 
of their own eyes? Do not multi- 
tudes, who fondly flatter them- 
scives that they are Christians, 
and would burn with indignation, 
should you venture to doubt the 
justness of their pretensions, 
neglect the Scriptures, and let 
that sacred volume, which con- 
tains the message of Jehovah, 
lie upon their shelves from the 
beginning to the end of the year 
unread, unopened? Do they not 
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neglect family religion, and let 
their children, (those children 
which they have solemnly en- 
gvaved to bring uft in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord,) grow 
up like heathen in a Christian 
land? Nay, worse than heathens, 
for they had their household 
gods, before which their daily 
devotions were paid. 

Do they not profane the Sab- 
bath; (that day which God has 
set apart for his especial service; 
and which he has commanded us 
to keep holy to the end of it;) 
profane this day by paying or re- 
ceiving visits, reading or retail- 
ing the news, by riding, or feast- 
ing, or sleeping? Do they not 
profane the name of God, by us- 
ing it, if not in a wanton and im- 
pious, at least, in a light and ir- 
reverent manner? 

But it would be endless to 
enumerate particulars. Do they 
not love the world,and the things 
of the world supremely? If so, an 
inspired apostle has declared, 
that the love of the Father can- 
not be in them. 

Is not this a just representa- 
tion of mankind in general? Are 
there not some professing Chris- 
tians, who, in one or more of the 
above particulars, must plead 
guilty? 

Is there not reason to fear, that 
if a division could now be made 
in our religious assemblies, and, 
even in our churches, between 
those who love God, and those 
who love him not, only a small 
number, comparatively, would 
be found on the Lord’s side; only 
a small number, who could ap- 
peal with Peter, to the Searcher 
of hearts, saying, Lord thou know- 
estall things, thou knowest that I 
love thee. 

Reader, this division will ere 


long be made before the judg. 
ment seat of Christ. Not be. 
tween the disciples of one cele- 
brated man, and those of another; 

but between those who love God, 
and those who love him nat. Ans. 
iously examine, then, whether 
the love of God be shed abroad in 


your heart by the Holy Ghost. 


MEDITATION IV. 


1 Cor. ivy. 7. For who maket); 
thee to differ from another? 
and what hast thou that thou 
didst not receive? 


Tuer contemplative Christian, 
who sits down, in a land of 
peace, of rehyious liberty, and 
of evangelical light, to meditate 
upon this passage of Scripture, 
will find no limits to the various 
subjects of gratitude and praise, 
which will present themselves 
to his mind. 

If he directs his attention to 
the external blessings which are 
showered down upon him, es- 
pecially when he compares him- 
self with the mass of his fellow 
creatures, words seem scarcely 
adequate to the expression of 
his feelings. ‘Why am I not a 
wanderer among the hordes Oo: 
Tartary,’ he oa almost involun- 
tarily ask himself, ‘a perpetual 
exile from home, from domestic 
comfort, and from social happi- 
ness! Why was I not trained up 
in Arabia to treachery, rapine, 
and murder; with the accumu- 
lated habits of nearly four thou- 
sand years urging my nation for- 
ward in the career of devastation, 
and stamping upon it the charac- 
ter of enemy of the human race: 
Why was I not born on the banks 
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of the Ganges, my body enervat- 
ed by a languid climate, my soul 
held in chains of ignorance, and 
all my moral faculties benumbed 
by the influence of a debasing 
superstition? Why was not my 
portion cast in Caffraria; and my- 
self left to draw out the short 
term of my earthly existence, in 
astate of sottishness hardly a- 
bove the brute creation? Why 
was not the Slave coast the 
scene of my short and miserable 
pilgrimage; where I should have 
been employed in making war 
upon some neighboring tribe for 
the purpose of taking captives, 
and selling them for slaves? Or 
perhaps myself a wretched slave, 
condemned to the horrors of a 
ship’s hold, the anxiety of a sale, 
and the merciless cruelty of a 
subordinate tyrant? Or, worse 
than all, myself an unfeeling and 
degraded tormentor of defence- 
less slaves, obsequious and ser- 
vile to my superiors, callous to 
every humane feeling, and to 
my inferiors an odious com- 
pound of insolence and cruclty! 
Why am I not now traversing 
Eurepe from one extremity to 
the other, in one of those im- 
mense armies which are the en- 
vines of modern ambition and 
conquest, worn out with unceas- 
ing fatigue, subjected to every 
hardship, and made an unwilling 
iustrument in plundering, mur- 
dering and ensiaving, the peace- 
ful inhabitants of unoffending na- 
tionsf Why am I nota tenant of 
the northern, or the western wil- 
derness, brooding in sullen con- 
tempt over the ills of life, my 
heart devoid of every tender 
emotion, and my hands always 
ready, on the slightest occasion, 
to be imbrued in blood?’ 
Vol. ITT. Mew Series. 


But when the Christian, who 
has been engaged in this train 
of thought, turns to the consid- 
eration of the spiritual favors of 
which he hasbeen the unworthy 
receiver, he finds infinitely more 
cause for admiration and praise. 
‘What is there in me,’ he will 
exclaim, ‘that, when so many 
myriads of the human fam- 
ily are groping in the dark- 
ness of Paganism, the dupes of 
every species of delusion, it 
should have fallen to my lot to 
see the salvation of God? O the 
inestimable blessing of being 
born in a land, over which the 
Sun of Righteousness has long 
cast his reviving beams; a land 
where the sanctuary of the liv- 
ing God opens its gates to de- 
vout worshippers, and his writ- 
ten word is alight to their paths; 
a land where the Sabbath is 
known and honored, where be- 
lievers dedicate their infant off- 
spring to the service and glory 
of their Maker, and where all] 
the means of spiritual commun- 
ion, of advancement in piety, and 
of heavenly consolation, are en- 
joyed. 

‘But what will all these pe- 
culiar favors be to me, if I am 
Not a partaker of that spiritual 
renovation, without which all 
other advantages will be una- 
vailing, and will but prepare me 
fora more aggravated condem- 
nation. While multitudes are 
madly neglecting the means of 
salvation, and rushing onward to 
perdition, how does it become 
me to magnify the grace of God, 
which has caused me to delight 
in spiritual things, to understand 
and enjoy his word, and to take 
pleasure in a life consecrated to 
his service. With mixed emo- 
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tions of humiliation and grati- 
tude, let me ever confess that if 
I am in any respect wiser, hap- 
picr, or better, than the great 


body of my fellow men, it is en- 
tirely owing to the distinguish- 
ing mercy of God.’ 
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Ir is an auspicious omen to the 
church of Christ, at the present 
day, that some men of wealth, in 
every part of the Christian 
world, are awakened to a just 
consideration of the duty which 
is incumbent on them, with re- 
spect to the wise use of the 
money which God has given 
them. New and interesting 
proofs of this assertion are con- 
tinually presenting themselves 
to the public view. Great en- 
couragement is thus offered to 
those, who think themselves 
bound to lay before the rich 
such plans of benevolence, as 
require pecuniary co-operation 
in order to their accomplish- 
ment. While this is thankfully 
acknowledged, let it not be ta- 
ken for granted, that as much is 
done by rich men in general, or 
even by religious rich men, as 
their ability might easily permit 
them to do, and the spiritual 
wants of mankind imperiously 
demand. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that every claim upon 
the beneficence of the opulent, 
which can be supported by con- 
Vincing arguments, will be can- 
didly and prayerfully examined 
by at least some, whose hearts 
the Lord has inclined to conse- 
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crate their substance to his ¢io- 
ry. 

With these remarks, I would 
bespeak the attention of your 
readers to the subject of educat- 
ing young men for the Ministry, 
as a subject which 1s worthy of 
the serious consideration of all, 
who are able to contribute to- 
wards so noble an undertaking. 
I refer here not only, or chiefly, 
to the instruction of young men 
in Theology, after they have ob- 
tained a liberal education; as 
this has most deservedly gained 
the attention of the Christian 
public: but the plan, which it is 
the design of these observations 
to explain, embraces a more ex- 
tensive range. It would urge 
upon those, to whom it is ad- 
dressed, the practicability, the 
expediency, and the duty, of tak- 
ing promising youths, as soon as 
they have left the state of child- 
hood, and carrying them through 
a regular course of education, 
till they are fit to enter upon the 
evangelical and pastoral office. 
We will first consider some of 
the facilities which are offered 
towards the execution of this 
plan. _ 

1. Among these it is one 0! 
great importance, that, since the 
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late revivals of religion in vari- 
ous parts of this country; there 
are many youths who give 
strong and satisfactory evidence 
of real piety. From this highly 
interesting class of young per- 
sons, let those be selected for 
education, who are endowed 
with a good natural capacity, and 
an aptitude for the acquisition of 
learning. These traits of char- 
acter are commonly distinguish- 
able, even in childhood. Let the 
fairest and the choicest plants 
be removed for cultivation to 
suitable seminaries, and thence 
transplanted to adorn the courts 
of our God. 

2. There are Grammar 
schools and Academies scatter- 
ed throughout New England, in 
which youths can be well fitted 
for College, without great ex- 
pense. Particularly in the A- 
cademies at Andover and Exe- 
ter, instituted and endowed by 
the venerated family of the Phil- 
lipses, provision is made for the 
maintenance of a considerable 
number of youths, who are una- 
ble to support themselves, while 
fitting for College. As these 
schools were founded for the pur- 
pose of promoting piety and vir- 
tue,* as well as learning, the 
pious, other things being equal, 
will obviously be entitled to a 
preference. 

3. We have Colleges in which 
the interests of religion are pri- 
marily consulted, and the ad- 
vances of a pious youth in true 
virtue, may be expected to equal 
the enlargement of his mind by 
the pursuit of science. At Col- 
lege the principal expense of an 
education would be incurred; 


“ee the Constitution of Phillips’ 
Academy, Panoplist, vol. i. p. 307. 
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but even here it is not great, 
when under the regulation of 
strict economy. There are ma- 
ny men of wealth in this coun- 
try, who could easily bear the 
charge of maintaining a promis- 
ing youth at College, without 
ever feeling it as a burden. In- 
deed, they might do much more 
than this, and still amass riches 
quite as fast as will probably 
conduce to their own good, or 
to that of their families, and cf 
society.* 

4, ‘Theological schools are in- 
stituted, and others are contem- 
plated, for the purpose of fitting 
young men for the ministry after 
they have received a degree at 
College. In some of these 
schools provision is already 
made for the support of those, 
who could not otherwise reside, 
for an adequate length of time, 
at a place of instruction. This 
provision will be increased, it is 
hoped, by the munificence of 
those on whom God has bestow- 
ed wealth, and added to it a 
heart capable of appreciating the 
value of religious instruction, 
and the worth of immortal 
souls. 

After this brief enumeration 
of some of the most important 
facilities which are afforded, let 


* Several persons who do not fee] 
able, singly, to incur this expense, 
and who are yet anxious to do some- 
thing in this mode of charity, may 
unite in providing for the education 
ofa youth. This has been done, in 
some instances, to the  writer’s 
knowledge. Clergymen, also, who 
are generally more willing, than a- 
ble, to devote money and time to 
charitable purposes, have, in many 
cases, greatly assisted those in the 
commencement of their education, 
who would not otherwise have found 
means to begin a course of study, 








us advert to the necessities of 


the American churches. The 
candidates for the ministry are, 
at the present time, scarcely nu- 
merous enough to supply the 
vacancies which are occurring 
in our old settlements. Beside 
these, churches and societies are 
daily forming, in newly settled 
parts of the country. To fur- 
nish all these with ministers 
would require a large number 
of young men; a much larger 
number than can be produced, 
unless exertions hitherto unex- 
ampled in this country, are 
speedily made. And if we re- 
gard the future, and judge of it 


_by the past, we shall be convinc- 


ed, that within twenty years of 
this time, many hundreds of ad- 
ditional laborers will be needed 
to supply the new demands, 
which will arise from the in- 
creasing population of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, not to 
proceed farther south, where the 
wants of the churches are still 
more imperious. 

It is also a subject worthy of 
consideration, that a well edu- 
cated, a studious, and a learned 
ministry,is now peculiarly need- 
ed inthis country. It is a la- 
mentable fact, that much injury 
has been done to the cause of 
religion, especially in the new 
settlements, by the misguided 
and zealous attempts of igno- 
rant pretenders to the office of 
public instructors. It is alsoa 
fact not less lamentable, that the 
fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian scheme are openly de- 
nied, and attacked, by the false 
friends, and avowed enemies, of 
the Gospel. At such atime, it 
is incumbent on those who love 
the truth to make adequate and 
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distinguished exertions; and to 
show by their zeal, and their 
sacrifices, how much they value 
that doctrine which is so pre. 
clous to their own souls, and 
which offers the only promising 
means for the salvation of the 
souls of others, From the past 
experience of the Church we 
mey fairly infer, that a judi. 
cious, learned, and pious minis. 
try, will be the great instrument 
in the hands of Divine Provi. 
dence, by which error will be 
refuted, enthusiasm repressed, 
and a guilty world renovated, 
delivered from the power of sin, 
and filled with the knowledge 
and glory of God. 

From what has been said. it 
follows, that reasons for the ex- 
ertion of benevolence, in the 
way here urged, cannot be waint- 
ing to those, who justly estimate 
the immense importance of the 
Christian ministry. What other 
method of dispensing charity af: 
fords, on rational calculation, so 
much reason to expect an abun- 
dant increase ef good; a kind of 
reward in the highest degree 
satisfactory to every liberal 
mind? Let us reflect, for a mo- 
ment, on the amazing conse- 
quences which ever have result- 
ed, and, we are persuaded ever 
will result, from faithful minis- 
terial labors continued during 
the ordinary life of man. Think 
of the effect produced by the 
preaching of the Gospel, through 
one generation, by an able and 4 
zealous servant of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. Cast your eyes for- 
ward to the consequences of this 
preaching, through succeeding 
generations, to the end of the 
werid. Consider the silent: 
though irresistible, influence ©! 
his visits, his admonitions, his 
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prayers, his encouragement of 
the good, and the general tenor 
of his exemplary life; and then 
ask yourselves, ye friends of the 
Rcdeemer’s cause, in what man- 
ner you can do so much for the 
good of mankind, as by present- 
ing the church of Christ with a 
herald of the cross? 

In these perilous days, when 
multitudes are attempting to 
undermine the deep foundations 
of Christianity; and when oth- 
ers, more open and violent in- 
deed, but less dangerous, are as- 
sailing the high tower of our 
salvation, peculiar blessings will 
descend on the head of him, 
who shall provide, and send 
forth, an able defender of the 


faith once delivered to the saints. 


Who will not rejoice to become 
an auxiliary in such a warfare, 
in which the champions of the 
cross shall assuredly be led to 
victory by the Captain ef sal- 
vation, who hath on his ves- 
iure and on his thigh a name 
written, KING OF KINGS, AND 
LORD OF LORDS. 

In these days of encourage- 
ment and rejoicing, when God 
is giving signal proofs of his 
presence and favor by awaken- 
ing, convincing, and converting 
sinners; when the number of 
Missionaries, and the good fruits 
of their labors, are continually 
increasing; and when the prop- 
agation of true religion through 
the world is an event confident- 
ly expected to take place, at no 
very remote pericd; it is more 
than ever incumbent on all 
Christians to exert every facul- 
ty to accelerate the advent of 
that blessed consummation, so 
long promised by the unerring 
oracles of God, and so long, and 


so ardently, desired by his peo- 
ple. 
A. B. 


Yor the Panoplist. 
DR. VANDER KEMP. 


I setpom feel more interested 
in any species of religious intel- 
ligence, than in those accounts 
given by Missionaries among 
the heathen, in which the words 
and actions of new converts to 
Christianity, are related with 
minuteness and _ simplicity. 
Sometimes the frankness, the 
artlessness, and the faith and 
piety of these trophies of the 
cross, are so exhibited as to ex- 
cite a multitude of tender feel- 
ings. 

Most of your readers, I doubt 
not, have experienced a great 
variation, at different times, in 
their susceptibility of pathetic 
impressions. Sometimes they 
can read Judah’s affecting 
speech before Joseph, for in- 
stance, or David’s most impas- 
sioned lamentation over his son 
Absalom, without remarkably 
strong emotions; though never 
without interest: while, at other 
times, these passages would dis- 
solve them in tears, and fill their 
hearts with such _ irresistible 
sympathy as cannot be describ- 
ed. 

I was in a state of mind simi- 
lar to this, when I lately came 
across that part of the Report 
to the London Missionary Soci- 
ety, where Dr. Vander Kemp is 
describing the death of a pious 
Hottentot woman.* When | 


* See Panoplist for Oct. p. 225. 
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came to her last words, “Now I 
will go to my God,” I could con- 
tain myself no longer; but was 
compelled to yield to a train of 
reflections, overpowering in 
themselves,’ and calculated, I 
trust, to fix deep in my heart a 
regard for the souls of the hea- 
then. 

“Happy man?” I could hardly 
help saying to myself, “here 
thou receivest an abundant re- 
compense for thy sacrifices, and 
thy toils. Well didst thou leave 
the land of thy fathers, and the 
delights of literary and social in- 
tercourse, and abandon the hab- 
its formed during a life of fifty 
years in a civilized country. 


Well didst thou devote thyself, 


in the decline of thy years, to 
the labors of Missionary service, 
the perils of an African wilder- 
ness, and the instruction of 


those, who have heretofore beey 
esteemed the most stupid and 
debased of barbarians. With 
what unutterable emotions must 
thou have seen this woman de- 
part in peace! and, after exhibit. 
ing satisfactory evidences of pi- 
ety, profess herself going to that 
God, with respect to whose ex. 
istence, holiness, and grace, 
thou hadst been the instrument 
of enlightening her soul! 
Worldly conquests are too des- 
picable to be named with those 
which thou hast achieved. Pur. 
sue thy heaveialy course. Pre- 
pare thyself for the rewards of 
those who'turn many to right. 
eousness. And may the examn- 

ple and the success of thy labors 
excite multitudes to engage in 
the noble employment of preach- 

ing the Gospel to the heathen.” 


d. BE. 








SELECTIONS. 





Review of the Improved Version, Ye. 


( Concluded from page 274.) 


Wr trust it has sufficiently ap- 
peared, that not a single particle 
ef valid external argument has 
been brought against these pas- 
Sages; that the authority of no- 
torious and convicted mutilators 
is totally undeserving of the 
slightest attention; and that the 
narratives of the miraculous 
conception rest on the same 
clear and full evidence as the 
other parts of the Gospel histo- 
ries. On proceeding to notice 
the proofs of an internal nature, 
we must remark that these are 


of far inferior consideration; our 
great and main inquiry 1s, 
Whether we believe, on full and 
sufficient evidence, that these 
passages, in conimon with the 
other parts of the Gospels, pro- 
ceeded from inspired writers? 
When we are satisfied on this 
point, we must unravel difficul- 
ties as we can. We shail do 


well always to bear in mind, that 
they may, in most cases, lie 10 
our own want of collateral in- 
formation; but we must never 
think of rejecting whole pass?- 
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ges, as spurious, merely because 
we find in them some points 
which we cannot clearly under- 
stand or explain. 

The first argument advanced, 
is the well known chronological 
difficulty of our Savior’s age, as 
referred to the death of Herod, 
and the reign of Tiberius. Our 
Savior, (Luke iii. 1.) when about 
thirty years old, began his min- 
istry in the fifteenth year of Ti- 
berius. Reckoning from the 
death of Augustus, which oc- 
curred A. U. 767, this begin- 
ning of his ministry must have 
ode A. U. 782. Thus his birth 
is referred to A. U. 752. On 
the other hand, he was born at 
jeast a year and a half before 
Herod’s *eath; Herod’s death 
cannot have been later than the 
spring of A. U. 751. There- 
fore, our Savior cannot have 
been born later than the autumn 
of A. U. 749. Thus there isa 
discrepzency of three years. This 
dificulty has been weighed by 
numbers of learned men. Usher, 
Capellus, Pridewux, Pearce, and 
others, have explained it by dat- 
ing Tiberius’s reign from a pe- 
riod antecedent, by three vears, 
to the death of Augustus. SY hey 
have found, on the authority of 
Paterculus and Dio. that Augus- 
tus actually tcook Tiberius into 
partnership three years before 
his death; and that, in point of 
fact, there has been this two- 
fold computation of Tiberius’s 
reign. Others have founded an 
e\Dianation on the general terms 
i which St. Luke mentions our 
Suvior’s age at the beginning of 
his ministry. By either method 
the difficulty becomes too unim- 
portant to have any serious 
Weight attached to it. The ob- 


jecters are pleased to call this 
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apparent discrepancy ‘a fact 
which invalidates the whole nar- 
ration.”” If we were wholly un- 
able to give any probable solu- 
tion, we should positively deny 
such a conclusion. Chronologi- 
cal difficulties have subsisted in 
the best histories; but it would 
be the height of injustice and 
absurdity to consider these as 
invalidating the truth of their 
general relations. 

The annotators procecd to ob- 
ject, that “it is highly improba- 
ble no notice should have been 
taken of these extraordinary e- 
vents by any contemporary wri- 
ter; that no expectation should 
have been excited by them, and 
no allusion be made to them in 
any other passage of the sacred 
writings.”” We are wholly ata 
loss to know why all this is here — 
advanced solely against the nar- 
rative of our Savior’ s birth, 
which, in whatever degree it has 
weight, bears equally against 
other parts of the Gospel histo- 
ry. 

It is allowed to be highly re- 
markxble, that so little allusion 
should be iound, in contempora- 
ry writers, to the circumstances 
of our Savior’s ministry; but it 
is in no degree more remarka- 
ble that the events of his birth 
are thus passed over, than that 
his miracles, his sufferings, and 
death, are so. We deem the 
silence of Josephus* on these 
points to be studied and design- 
ed; and we account for that of 
heathen writers, by the con- 
temptuous indifference © with 
which the haughty Gentile’ re+ 


garded all that concerned: the 
* 


* The passage in Josephus respect- 
ing Christ is universally deemed an 
interpolation. 
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Jewish nation. That so little 
expectation should have been 
excited by the striking events of 
eur Savior’s nativity, and by the 
airival of the ‘Magi from the 
ast, is singular, no doubt. It is 
still more singular, that so little 
expectation should have been 
excited by his heavenly doc- 
trines, his astonishing miracles, 
his powcr of suspending the 
course of nature. We account 
for the facts by the excessive 
blindness and stubborn preju- 
dices of the Jews, amongst 
whom he appeared. Again, if 
we could allow that “no allusion 
is made to these events in any 
other passage of the sacred writ- 
ings,’ we shoujd, by no means, 
allow that this applies as an ob- 
jection to the miraculous birth 
exclusively. Many highly im- 
portant facts of our Savior’s his- 
tory are not alluded to in other 
parts of the sacred writings. 
But, far from conceding the 
point, we positively aver that 
most frequent allusion is made 
to the accounts of his supernat- 
ural birth. We affirm that this 
fact is implied throughout his 
whole history; that it is implied 
wherever he is spoken of as be- 
ing God himself, and the Son of 
x0d; that it is supposed and un- 
derstood in the whole doctrine 
of the atonement. We main- 
tain, likewise, that when we read 
Gal. iv. 4, “God sent forth his 
Son, born of a woman,” we have 
not merely an aijlusion to his mi- 
raculous conception, but an ex- 
press mention of it. We per- 
ceive that these translators think 
proper to pervert, to other 
meanings, all the sentences by 
which the doctrines of the Di- 
vinity of our Savior, and of the 
atonement, are proved. But 





what a system is this! They 


urge an objection which they do 
not find, but themselves create. 
They so explain and interpre; 
Scripture as to make it contajy 
no confirmation of the narrative 
of the miraculous birth, and 
then produce as an argument 
against this narrative, that it is 
wholly unsupported by other 
passages of Scripture. We 
maintain the consistency of the 
whole. We affirm that, as this 
Narration rests on authority the 
most clear and indisputable, so 
is truth is confirmed by the 
Whole tenor, the plain under- 
standing, and obvious drift of ull 
tie sacred writings. 

They proceed to tell us, that 
“some of the iacts have « fabu- 
lous appearance, and the reason- 
ing, from the prophecies of the 
Oid Testament, is inconclusive; 
also, that if this account be true. 
the proper name of Jesus, ac- 
cording to the uniform custon 
of*the Jews, would have been 
Jesus of Bethlehem, not Jesus 
of Nazareth.” 

In this assertion, that “mani 
of the facts have a fabulous ap- 
pearance,’ we have to lameit 
that a departure is made from 
all semblance of real argument, 
and recourse had to vague an¢ 
unintelligible insinuation. We 
presume the mcaning to be, that 
the facts bear internal marks ot 
being fictions. May we not ask, 
what these marks are? from what 
proofs this inference is made: 
Do not all the facts of our Sa- 
vior’s history, his several mira- 
cles, his resurrection, bear the 
same fabulous appearance? tha’ 
is, are they not facts wholly out 
of the common course of nature; 
which we should never have be- 
lieved, if they had not been 
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pressed Upon our conviction by 
evidence which we cannot ques- 
tion? We know not how far these 
persons may carry their skept- 
cism; but this we know, that they 
would only act in perfect con- 
sistency with what they here ad- 
yance, if they deemed all that 
our Savior taught and did, to be 
“cunningly devised fable.” But 
“the reasoning from the Old 
Testament is inconclusive:” We 
know of no reasoning whatever 
from the Old Testament in these 
passages. We perceive here, 
as in other parts of the Gospels, 
accommodations of expressions 
from the Old Testament to the 
events which the Evangelists 
were recording; and applica- 
tions of prophecies, which, re- 
ferring in their immediate sense 
to some parts of Jewish history, 
respected these Christian events 
in their more remote and se- 
condary sense; but we are 
wholly at a loss to discover the 
“inconclusive reasoning” here 
mentioned. Again: as to Christ’s 
being named from Nazareth, al- 
though he was actually born at 
Bethlehem: His family had been 
settled at Nazareth; his supposed 
parents were known there; he 
was there educated and brought 
up; his fame first spread from 
thence, and in that vicinity his 
earliest miracles were wrought: 
how, then, is it otherwise than 
conformable with general cus- 
tom and propriety that he should 
have received his title from that 
place? 

But we are, lastly, told “our 
Lord is repeatedly spoken of as 
the son of Joseph, without any 
uitimation, on the part of the 
historian, that this language is 
incorrect.” Our Savior is men- 
toned five times as the son of 


Vor. III. 
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Joseph. In one, (John i. 45,) 
the name is given by a new 
convert, ignorant, as yet, of his 
nature and ministry. In anoth- 
er, (John vi. 42,) it is urged, as 
an objection to his mission, by 
the unbelieving Jews. In two 
others, (Luke iv. 22, and Mark 
vi. 3.) his hearers, astonished at 
what they hear and see, exclaim, — 
“Is not this Joseph’s son?” and 

he expressly disclaims the title, 
by saying, “No prophet is acs 
cepted in his own country.” In 
the fifth instance, (Luke iii. 23,) 

his genealogy begins, “Being, 

“we EVOLICETO, the son of Jo- 
seph, &c.” Q¢ evouSero is 
translated,in the common version, 
“as was supposed;”’ it has been 

by some interpreted, “as was en- 
tered on the registers.” If the 

first be allowed, it refers only to 

the vulgar opinion: if the second, 
it regards the legal mode of trae- 
ing his ancestry through the es- 

poused husband of his mother: 

neither tends to prove the fact 

of his being the actual son of 
Joseph. Where then is the 

slightest ground for the argu- 

ment intended by these object- 

ors? In the last case the title is 

qualified and explained; in all 

the rest, itis applied from the 

ignorance, or the malice, of his 

hearers. 

After this string of unsup- 
ported objections, advanced with 
all the confidence of bold asser- 
tion, it is pretended that the spu- 
riousness of these narratives of 
the miraculous conception is 
fully proved; and it is affirmed, 
that “they were probably the fic- 
tion of some early ig sa 
vert, who hoped, by elevating 
the dignity of the founder, to 
abate the popular prejudice a- 
gainst the sect.” Now the im- 
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probability of a successful for- 
gery being carried to such an 
extent, we deem to be so great, 
that we should not fear to rest, 
if it were necessary, on this a- 
lone the authenticity of the pas- 
sages. The Gospels were read 
in the different churches from 
the earliest times, and copies 
widelv dispersed. Would the 
Evangelists themselves have 
concurred in such a forgery? 
Would Christians of all coun- 
tries, sects, and opinions, have 
been willing, silently, and at 
once, toadopt it? Would history 
have preserved no record of 
such an alteration in the code of 
Christian faith? Would no doubts 
or suspicions have remained in 
the minds of any? Would no en- 
emies of Christianity have heard 
of such an interpolation, and 
gladly have exposed it? Would 
the contending sects of Chris- 
tians never have urged it against 
each other, in the heat of relig- 
ious warfare? We could even 
produce, if we deemed it neces- 
sary, passages from these narra- 
tives themselves, which, it is 
highly improbable, would have 
come from the hand of a forger. 
But, we apprehend, the case is 
too clear, and our readers must 
be too well satisfied on the sub- 
ject, to require any farther state- 
ment or illustration. 

The length of the preceding 
remarks imposes on us the ne- 
cessity of being brief in what we 
have next to offer. We have 
stated already, that, in passages 
where no doctrines are concern- 
ed, these transtators deviate in 
no important degree fiom the 
text of Newcome. ‘They some- 
times succeed, sometimes fail, 
in expressing. a tense or a pre- 
position more accurately than he 
has done. But, upon the whole, 


their version, as to the plain parts 
of the narrative, possesses no 
decided character of difference 
from his. As to their transla. 
tion of passages for the suppor 
of their peculiar doctrines, we 
have stated already, that, even if 
our limits would at all permit, 
we should deem it superfluous 
to restate all the arguments by 
which the tenets of the Socinian 
creed have been long since re- 
futed, merely because an at- 
tempt is here made to support 
them with as much confidence 
as if no such refutation had ever 
taken place. We subjoin a few 
of the many passages which we 
had noted for animadversion. 

In the account of our Savior’s 
temptation, (Mat. iv. 1,) at the 
words, “he was led up by the 
spirit into the desert,” (avyxby 
‘UTO T8 ‘TvevpeTos) it is ob- 
served, in a note, “this form of 
expression denotes that the his- 
torian is about to describe a vi- 
slonary scene, and not a real e- 
vent. See Rev. i. 10, Acts xi. 5.” 
Now, on turning to these refer- 
ences, we find that, in the first, 
Si. John is describing his vision: 
“I was in the spirit,” he says, 
(Eyevouyy ev tvevats) “on the 
Lord’s day.” In the second, we 
have the words of Peter: “I was 
praying in the city of Joppa, and, 
being in a trance, I saw a vision,” 
(Eidcy ev exorzce: ‘opapa.) 
These forms of expression are 
so decidedly different from that 
of the Evangelist, as to afford no 
analogy whatever. They, 1 
their plain and obvious sense; 
describe visionary scenes. The 
expression of the Evangelist, 
its most obvious sense, certainly 
marks out a real scene, a pos 
tive action of our Savior, his °° 
ing into the desert, by the guid- 
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ance, or at the suggestion, of the 
Spirit. We are not entering in- 
to the question of the reality of 
the temptation, but are merely 
pointing out what we deem an 
instance of bad reasoning. 

Mat. xxv. 46. “And these shall 
eo away into everlasting punish- 
ment: but the righteous into ev- 
erlasting life;” yodaciv aiwvicy 
—luyy aimviov. They remark, 
in opposition to what they call 
the harsh doctrine of eternal 
punishment, that “the word here 
translated everlasting is often 
used to express a long, but in- 
definite duration.” If this be 
eranted, still it cannot be allow- 
ed that the same word is used in 
two different senses in the same 
sentence; and, as we presume, 
it will not be contended that the 
eternal life of the righteous is 
not expressed in this passage, 
the eternal punishment of the 
wicked must likewise be under- 
stood. 

The words, (John i. 3,) 
Tlavrz O: auTe eyeveTo. xvas 
yuplg AUTS EYEVETO BOE EY 0 
yeyovey are translated “all 
things were done by him: and 
without him was not any thing 
done that was done.” ‘The in- 
terpretation is, that “all things 
in the Christian dispensation 
were done by Christ;” and, in op- 
position to the usual application 
ofthe words to the creation of 
the material world by Christ, it 
is affirmed, that “this is a sense 
which the word eyevéTo will] 


notadmit. TPrvowe: occurs up- 
wards of seven hundred times 
in the New Testament, but nev- 
crin the sense of create.” Af- 
lerwards, at ver. 10, ‘g “LOT WOC 


i} @UTS EeYEVETO is translated 


“the world was enlightened by 
him,” and on this it is remark- 
ed, ‘in a note, that the usual in- 
terpretation “the world was 
made by him,” is inadmissible, 
as the word evyeveto never bears 
that sense, (the sense of exist- 
ence by creation.) It is wor- 
thy of observation, how much 
these annotutors increase in 
boldness of assertion, as they ad- 
vance; at first they are content 
to affirm that yivouas never 
bears this signification in the 
New ‘Testament, but after- 
wards roundly assure us, that: it 
no where admits of this sense. 
Let us examine the justice of 
these assertions. The early 
Christian fathers used the word 
in this sense. Among others, 
Justin Martyr has A: ‘8 Spavos ua 
YY Ua Ture EvEeveTo ulicig. “By 
whom heaven and earth, and 
the whole creation, (or eve 

creature,) was made.” We find 
too, in the Septuagint, (Gen. i. 3,) 
Devybyta QDws nai Dwg eyeveTo: 
Can these annotators assert that 
Awa Te O&8 Owe evyevetTo would 
not be an authorized phrase for 
expressing the creation of light 
by God? But we can also show, 
that even in the New Testa- 
ment, the word is thus used. 


feb. xi. 3, we have Exc To py ex 
Ovivowevav Te CAemomevae yeyo- 
veves, “so that things which are 
scen were not made of things 
which do appear,” a text which 
has been acknowledged to refer 
to the creation of material 
things. To assert that the word 
occurs very frequently im the 
New Testament in other sefises, 
is merely to assert. what was 
never disputed. Itin no degree 
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tends to prove, either that it 
never bore the sense of creation, 
or that it does not bear it in the 
passages before us. But, what 
is very important, we can show 
that it was so understood, in the 
earliest times, by persons who 
were, of course, best able to as- 
certain the received meaning. 
Not only was the opinion that 
the world was created by the 
Son of God, most generally 
maintained by the orthodox 
primitive church, but we know 
that Justin, Athenagoras, Irene- 
us, and others, actually inferred 
this opinion from these very 
texts of St. John.* 


John xvii. 3. ‘Ive yivwouwsi 
CE Tov wovoy wAybivov Beov nas 


‘ov emeomeidacs Iycsv XeicToy, 
“that they may know thee to be 
the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ thy messenger, to be the 
Christ.” This translation we 
deem wholly inadmissible. Had 
there been the article before 
Xpiorov, Iyoev tov Xpicroy, 
then, by understanding give, 
in the Jatter member of the sen- 
tence as in the former, it would 
have borne this interpretation: 
but, as the original stands, the 
translation is inconsistent with 
the propriety of language. New- 


.come’s translation agrees with 


the received, “That they may 
know thee, the only true God, 
and him whom thou has sent, 
even Jesus Christ.” 

On the occasion of Stephen’s 
praying to Christ, (Acts vii. 39,) 
it is observed in a note that “this 
address of Stephen to Jesus 
when he actually saw him, does 


* See the quotations, Waterland’s 
be on the Divinity, p, 48, edit. 


not authorize us to offer prayers 
to him, now he is invisible.” 
This reasoning we cannot un- 
derstand. St. Stephen prayed to 
Jesus, not actually present, as 
one human being is present to 
another, but visible at a distance 
by the opening of the heavens. 
This prayer would have been 
nugatory unless the Being to 
whom it was addressed, was en- 
dowed with the Divine qualities 
of omnipresence and omnis- 
cience. We hence therefore 
infer that our Savior partakes of 
these Divine qualities: and on 
this inference depends the pro- 
priety of addressing our prayers 
to him at alltimes. If he 1s so 
pre-eminent in his nature, that 
it was proper to pray to him 
when visible in the heavens, he 
must be a proper object of ado- 
ration, when he is invisible. 
Coloss. i. 15. IIpwroronos Ttl- 
cus uTigews, “the first born 
of all creation.” On the word 


mpwToToxos they note “an im- 
age, a first-born.” The term 
epwToToxos signifies in its proper 
sense, “the first offspring of pa- 
rents,’ and here metaphorically, 
“the first-born of creation,” or 
one begotten before all created 
being. The context fully preves 
and confirms this meaning, by 
adding, “For by him were all 
things created, that are in heav- 
en, and that are in earth.” They 
are pleased to affirm that the 
the apostle does not here In 
tend the creation of natural sub- 
stances. Amongst other rea- 
sons for this they observe that 
he does not say, “by him were 
created heaven and earth,” but 
“things in heaven and things on 
earth.” Can they possibly be 
serjous? Amongst the things 1" 
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heaven, must undoubtedly be 
reckoned the sun, and other heav- 
enly bodies: amongst the things 
on earth, man, with all the ani- 
mal and vegetable tribes. Let 
it be granted that our Savior is 
here called the creator of all 
these, and nothing further will 
be required. 

Enough perhaps has been said 
to show that we lean with no 
great feelings of respect towards 
the persons concerned in bring- 
ine forward the present publica- 
tion. Weare entirely ignorant 
of their characters, except as 
here displayed. It is our wish 
to speak with liberality and mild- 
ness of all who dissent from us 
in religious opinion. We are 
aware that many do so from the 
purest motives. We honor the 
man who searches the Scriptures 
with a candid desire of discov- 
ering religious truth. We be- 
lieve that, within the pale of the 
Unitarian church, are to be found 
many individuals of unfeigned 
piety and unimpeached morality. 
But, with these general feelings 
on the subject of religious dis- 
sension; we should be wanting 
to our duty, if we withheld the 
language of just animadversion, 
whenever we _ perceived that 
character of bold misrepresent- 
ation, and of uncandid artifice, by 
which the road to truth must 
ever be obstructed. We wish to 
appeal fairly to the persons them- 
selves who have engaged in this 
publication. What would be the 
consequence, if all sects of Chris- 
llans were to have recourse to 
means of advancing their doc- 
trines similar to those here em- 
ployed? Exactly on the same 
principle, the Papist, the Calvin- 
ist, the Baptist, might each pub- 
ish a version of the New Testa- 





ment, for the support of. his pe- 
culiar tenets, boldly perverting 
to his own sense any text he 
pleased, and marking passages 
as doubtful, contrary to the ev- 
idence of all MSS. by raking to- 
gether futile and unsupported 
objections. We protest most 
strongly against the admission 
of a principle, which, in its appli- 
cation and extension, has the ef- 
fect of falsifying all the records 
of our holy faith. 

We see noticed, in the intro- 
duction, the great liberality of 
numerous subscribers who have 
contributed to defray the ex- 
pense of the work. Weare far 
from hastily imputing to them 
the blame of designedly encour- 
aging a publication so conduct- 
ed. Many may have been de- 
ceived by the specious title. We 
might ourselves have subscribed 
to “an improved version of the 
New Testament, formed on the 
basis of Archbishop Newcome’s, 
and proceeding from a Society 
for promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge.” We perceive, in one part, 
a general acknowledgment of 
obligations conferred on sacred 
literature by a nobleman of high 
rank, the head of one of our prot- 
estant establishments! Is the 
public to infer, that he has been 
a contributor to the production 
of this version? Ifso, has he 
been deceived by the title, or has 
he lent his approbation to a work 
so conducted? We merely throw 
out these questions for the con- 
sideration of that nobleman and 
his friends. ' 

As the insinuations made in 
this work, together with similar 
observations, which have come 
from other quarters, may tend 
unduly to shake the confidence 
of the public in our received ver- 
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sion of the Scriptures, we wish, 
before we close, to say a few 
words on this subject. 

The established version pre- 
fers great and various claims to 
our respect. _The history of the 
manner in which it was prepat- 
ed, stamps on it no light value 
and authority. . It was the pro- 
duction of the collected learning 
of the age; an age, by the bye, 
far superior in weight of biblical 
erudition toourown. Numbers 
of the most eminent men were 
tmployed upon it for upwards of 
three years. Portions of the 
work were severally assigned to 
different societies of these, and 
afterwards submitted to the care- 
ful revision and correction of the 
rest. Persons were invited from 
all parts of the kingdom to com- 
municate the result of their crit- 
ical labors. Advantage was ta- 
ken, not only of all preceding 
English versions, but also of all 
the foreign, ancient and modern. 
Surely a work, which has pro- 
ceeded from so much various eru- 
dition, employed with such anx- 
ious care, has every a fprioré 
claim to be valued and esteemed. 

And its general intrinsic ex- 
cellency well corresponds with 
what might be expected from 
this account of its preparation. 
It is unrivalled as a faithful trans- 
lation, conveying not merely the 
meaning of the sacred writers, 
but their very style, manner, and 
expression. It admirably com- 
bines dignity with plainness. It 
addresses itself to every under- 
standing by its general perspi- 
cuity and clearness. Without 
the slightest attempt at assum- 
ing a forced elevation by swell- 
ing or affeeted words, it never 
sinks into a degree of meanness 
which degrades the subject. We 


think that, in one respect, it hag 
even improved since its first ap- 
pearance. Many words and turns 
of expression have become ob- 
solete, just in that degree which 
is desirable; that is, have some- 


what receded from vulgar use, 


without ceasing to be fully in- 
telligible. Thus the Scriptures 
have acquired a language more 
peculiarly their own; all ap- 
proaches to coiloquial familiar- 
ity have been destroyed, and 
much has been gained in gravity, 
while nothing has been lost in 
perspicuity. 

Another point should be well 
considered in any question of 
altering the established version: 
our ears have become habituated 
to the present language, as the 
language of Scripture. We have 
known, and heard, and repeated 
it, as such, from our childhood. 
It is the garb in which we have 
always seen the word of God ar- 
rayed, and which we therefore 
deem most appropriate and be- 
coming. The very words and 
phrases have now become asso- 
ciated with our feelings of piety, 
and acquired in our ideas, a de- 
gree of sanctity and solemnity, 
to which no other form, or com- 
bination of forms, can hope to 
attain. Add to this, that many 
well-educated persons would feel 
their prejudices violated by a 
change, and require some exer- 
tion of their reason to reconcile 
themselves to it, while a very se- 
rious alarm might spread among 
the vulgar and illiterate from 
what, perhaps, would appear to 
them an impious attempt at al- 
tering the wordof God. No one 
will urge this as a bar to any al- 
teration under any circumstance: 
it behoves every considerate per- 
son, however, to take largely 
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into the account the influence of 
these innocent prejudices and 
associations. 

In mentioning the general ex- 
cellencies of our established ver- 
sion, we meant not to disal- 
low some partial imperfections. 
Grammatical errors have been 
pointed out; passages too in which 
the meaning of the original is 
not quite correctly rendered, in 
which the sense of words has 
been changed, or in which the 
expression is somewhat harsh, 
or vulgar. Ambiguities have 
likewise been noticed, but we 
must observe, that often where 
the phrase is ambiguous in strict- 
ness, no doubt arises in point of 
fact. Dr. Symonds cites, “per- 
haps, the strongest instance of 
wrong translation,” Luke xxii. 
32; “There were also two other 
malefactors led with him to be 
put to death:’’ now this is evi- 
dently wrong, as implying, in 
grammatical accuracy, that our 
Savior was a malefactor; still we 
may safely affirm that no one 
ever rose from reading the pass- 
age with the impression that the 
Evangelist had so called him. 

But, in preparing a new au- 
thorized version, who should be 
our guides? How could we agree 
in the persons to be employed, 
and how would they agree in 
their mode of proceeding? Have 
not the most learned critics dif- 
fered widely in opinion? Would 
itnot be probable that we should 
find more persons dissatisfied 
with any new translation we 
could make, than with the pres- 
ent?’ Amongst the attempts that 
have been hazarded, strange spe- 
clmens are to befound. Purver 
translates John xviii. 12, “So 
the regiment, the colone/, and the 
otiecrs, took Jesus and beund 


him.” Waterland, instead of 


(Acts, xix. 38,) “the law is open, 
and there are deputies,” propo- 
ses, “it is term-time, and the 
judges are sitting.”’ Harwood, 
at Luke, xili. 6, says, “a gentle- 
man had planted a fig-tree.” And 
Wakefield translates James, i. 
17, “the father of lights, with 
whom is no frarallax nor tropical 
shadow!” Campbell, at Matt. 
iv. 15, has “the canton of Zebu- 
lon,” “for the land of Zebulon.” 
Again: in the miracle of the 
loaves (Matt. xvii. 24,) “How 
many maunds ye filled,” where, 
in a note, a maund is said te 
mean a hand-basket. Also, in 
the transfiguration, (Matt. xvii. 
4,) “Let us make here three 
booths,’ for “tabernacles.” In 
Newcome’s translation we dis- 
like “mantle” for “cloak;” and 
“Who art thou, Sir,” (Acts, ix. 
5,) for “Who art thou, Lord.” 
Thus the many expressions 
which we find in different trans- 
lators, too modern, too familiar, 
too technical, too low, or too re- 
fined, make us the more sensible 
of the purity, simplicity, and 
general propriety of our estab- 
lished version. 

“The question is not,” says 
Dr. Hey, “whether new trans- 
lators are likely to render some 
parts better than they were be- 
fore; but whether, ufon the whole, 
they are likely to produce a bet- 
ter translation.” Perhaps it might 
be practicable to introduce afew 
corrections into our present ver- 
sion, without making any gen- 
eral alteration; but we are decid- 
edly of opinion, that, viewing the 
question in all its bearings, there 
exists no necessity for a new 
version, and that the evil of at- 
tempting it would greatly over- 
balance any proposed advantage. 
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A highly respected correspondent 
sometime ago requested us to insert, 
among our selections, the following 
extract from the Progress of the Pil- 
grim Good-Intent. We have not been 
able to comply with this request till 
now; and we are persuaded that our 
correspondent, and our readers gen- 
erally, will be of opinion, that this 
extract, originally excellent, loses 
nothing of its force by coming immedi- 
ately after the preceding Review. 

It will be remembered, that the 
passage commences in the midst of 
the Pilgrim’s attempts to escape from 
the house of Mr. PAzlosophy, whither 
he had been allured, and where he 
had seen the terrible monsters An- 
archy and Atheism. 


At last, he descried at a distance 
a small glimmering light, to- 
wards which he joyfully hasten- 
ed; and entering a chamber from 
which it proceeded, he found 
there a man, in a changeable col- 
ored garment, with a mask on 
his face. Before him lay a book, 
like that which Good-Intent had 
so zealously preserved; but he 
was employed in cutting out half 
the leaves of it witha knife, which 
he held in his hand; while trom 
those which he suffered to re- 
main, he had erased so many 


words, that the residue was no - 


longer intelligible. When Good- 
Inten: entered, the man raised 
his head, and asked him who he 
was, and what he sought there. 
Good-Intent. “My name is 
Good-Intent; I am apilgrim, and 
was travelling towards the Ce/es- 
tial City, till it was my unhappy 
lot to be inveigled into this pal- 
ace, where [I have beheld the 
dreadful face of Atheism. AsI 
fied from him, I lost my way in 
the dark passages; and, till I de- 
scried the beams of your lamp, I 
was hopeless of ever escaping 
from this endless labyrinth.” 
Then said the man, “If thou 


fliest from Atheism, it is well for 
thee that thou art come hither. 
I also am his enemy; and beside 
myself, thou couldst not have 
found any one able to assist thy 
escape, and to guide thee in safe- 
ty through the intricate mazes 
of this palace.” 

Good-Intent heard with joy the 
discourse of the stranger; yet 
anxious to know him better, be- 
fore he entrusted himself to his 
guidance, he inquired his name; 
to which the man replied that he 
was Called Rational Christianity; 
‘And I myself,” said he, “am 
also a pilgrim as thou art; only 
I like not to walk with the herd 
of vulgar travellers; and there- 
fore, to separate myself from 
them, I came sometime since to 
take up my abode under the roof 
of Mr. Philosophy. But now, if 
thou art willing to become my 
companion, and to conform thy 
way to my directions, I will lead 
thee into a safe and easy path, 
by which, sooner then thou may- 
est expect, thou shalt arrive at 
the end of thy journey.” 

When Good-Intent heard the 
stranger’s name, it inspired him 
with great confidence; and rot 
feeling any mistrust of his new 
companion, he besought him 
immediately to lead the way. 
Then the man arose, and taking 
his lamp in one hand, and in the 
other the book out of which he 
had cut so many of the leaves, 
he conducted Good-Jntent along 
passages, as intricate as any of 
those through which he had pas- 
sed before; and now they had 
proceeded so far, that the pil- 
grim expected every moment to 
reach the end of his subterrane- 
an way, and to emerge from the 
darkness in which he had wan- 
dered so long, when his conduct: 
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or suddenly turned aside, and 
brought him into an apartment, 
which was faintly enlightened by 
an imperfect beam of clouded 
day, streaming through a half- 
closed sky-light. 

He here beheld enshrined a 
new phantom, whose form re- 
sembled that of the giant-brood, 
who were fabled to have sprung 
from the earth; yet, seated ona 
lofty throne, he looked proudly 
downwards, as from the highest 
heavens; his countenance was se- 
sere and louring; and haughty as 
it was, it betrayed a secret an- 
cuish at his inability to break a 
cross, which he held in his hands, 
and was exerting his utmost 
strength to demolish. 

“Whither have you brought 
me,” said Good-Intent to his con- 
ductor; “and what unknown form 
do I now behold?” 

“Happy mortal,” said the oth- 
er, “who under my guidance hast 
reached the dwelling place of 
Natural-Religion; bow thyself at 
his shrine, and rejoice that thy 
happy destiny has brought thee 
to visit his pure abode!” 

But while he spoke, Good- 
Intent, eying the phantom more 
heedfully, discerned his truce 
name written over his head; and 
itwas Deism. Perceiving then 
that his conductor had a design 


to deceive him, he delayed not ° 


to draw forth his book. 

“What dost thou?” said his 
rulde. 

“I seek for counsel where it 
may be found,’ replied Good- 
Intent. 

“Thou meanest well,” said the 
other, “but how wilt thou be de- 
ceived, if thou puttest any trust 
‘n what thou mayest find written 


ih that volume!’ 
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‘Doth it not contain the words 
of truth?” said the pilgrim. 

“It doth indeed contain some 
truth,” answered his conductor; 
“but so intermixed with false- 
hood, that thy weak understand- 
ing cannot know how to separate 
the one from the other. Read 
rather in my book. Mine, as thou 
seest, was once the same as thy 
own; but I have long employed 
myself in expunging such parts 
of it as were adverse to my own 
opinions, and in discovering in 
the pages which I have suffered 
to remain, such occult meanings, 
as had, for many ages, escaped 
all vulgar and unlearned eyes; 
ond I have at last so refined ir 
from its dross, that even he, my 
great master, whom thou seest 
before thee, permits his vota- 
ri¢és to use it, as a code of laws 
for the regulation of their moral 
conduct. 

“But if,” said Good-Intent, “it 
was designed, as I have always 
been assured it was, as a book of 
general instruction for all man- 
kind, can we imagine that the 
true meaning of any essential 
parts of it should be so occult, as 
that it should have remained for 
the inquiries of the present age 
to discover? Methinks I could 
more willingly relinquish my 
book entirely, as I was required 
to do but just now in the temple 
of Atheism, than think so unwor- 
thily of him, who commanded us 
to believe and to do all things 
which it should teach us, as to 
suppose that he suffered any 
passages to be inserted therein, 
for the express purpose of mis- 
leading such, as with honest and 
true hearts should seck to know 
his will.” 

And with that, pushing back 
the mutilated volume which was 
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offered him, he opened his own 
and read, “This is that spirit of 
vinti-Christ, whereof you have 
heard that it should come; and 
even now already it is in the 
world.”’ As he read these words, 
the throne of Deism sunk, and 
the phantom himself disappear- 
ed; the small part of the sky-light 
that had been open, suddenly 
closed; and he who bare the 
lamp fled away; butas he fled his 
mask dropped off, and Good- 
Intent knew his face, tnat it was 
the face of Heresy.” 


THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT. 


WHILE, among the multitudes 
that dwell on the face of the 
earth, some are submissive to 


the Divine authority, some rise 
up in rebellion against it; others, 
absorbed in pleasures and pur- 
suits, are totally inattentive to it; 
they are all so moved by an im- 
perceptible influence from above, 
that the zeal of the dutiful, the 
wrath of the rebellious, and the 
indifference of the careless, con- 
tribute finally to the glory of 
God. All are governed in such 
a Way as suits their powers, and 
is consistent with rational free- 
dom: yet all are subjected to the 
necessity of fulfilling the eternal 
purposes of Heaven. This depth 
of divine wisdom, in the admin- 
istration of the universe, exceeds 
all human comprehension, and 
affords everlasting subject of ad- 
oration and praise. 
BLAIR. 
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VIY. 4 Journal of Travels in 
England, Holland, and Scot- 
land, and of two fassages over 
the Atlantic, in the years 1805 
and 1806. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 347 
and 372. New-York; Ezra 
Sargeant. 1810. 


Books of travels, especially in 
Europe, have been, of late years, 
so greatly multiplied, that very 
few objects of art, of science, or 
of mere curiosity, have been left 
unnoticed or undescribed. On 
the shelves of every bookseller 
may be found Tours, Residen- 
ces, Letters, Journals, and innu- 
merable other similar publica- 
tions, in which the virtues, the 
vices, the follies, and the inno- 
cent peculiarities of every city, 


and village, of the principal Eu- 
ropean states, are described with 
tedious minuteness. Still, in 
most, perhaps in all, books ol 
travels, which are the produc- 
tions of foreigners, there will be 
found, by an inhabitant of the 
United States, a very serious de- 
ficiency, arising not so much from 
want of attention or fidelity i 
their authors, as from the differ- 
ence of their education, and the 
consequent difference of their 
habits of thinking and judging. 
We have always, therefore, with 
peculiar eagerness, seized upon 
all productions of this kind, wr'lt- 
ten by those of our countrymen, 
who have visited any portion o 
the old world, and who have ha¢ 
leisure and inclination on the!" 
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return, to favor the public with 


che result of their observations. 


Not that we have often been grat- 
ified to the extent of our expect- 
ations; or have often seen reason 
highly to compliment the dis- 
cernment of these travellers, in 
the selection of their topics of 
improvement or entertainment; 
yet even in those performances 
which have the least claim to 
distinction, we have found, we 
think, something, which might 
be useful in correcting former 
impressions, and enlarging our 
views of foreign society, cus- 
ioms, and manners. There isa 
nationality in describing, as well 
as in thinking and judging; and 
an account, even of an ordinary 
fact) when given by one Ww hose 
opinions, or prejudices, are 
known to be similar to our own, 
is more easily understood and 
realized, than when given by one 
of whose character, in these re- 
spects, we know little or noth- 
lig. 

The Journal, which is now the 
subject of review, has, on a va- 
riety of accounts, a strong claim 

upon the attention of the public. 
Itis the journal of a traveller in 
the country of our ancestors; it 
contains much information on 
many subjects of high interest 
and importance; and is from the 
pen of a gentleman, whose edu- 
cation, principles, and character, 
give the strongest pledge of the 
general truth and correctness of 
its détails. 

Professor Silliman, of New- 
Haven, Connecticut, who is 
the author of this Journal, left 
America for Europe, in the 
spring of the year 1805. At the 
tequest of his brother, as he in- 
forms us in his preface to this 
work, he commenced a journal, 


which was continued without a 
single day’s omission till his re- 
turn. He wrot. at the time, and 
on the spot; was rarely a day be- 
hind his date; and derived his 
information almost wholly from 
personal observation and con- 
versation. The truth of this 
statement is confirmed by every 
page of the work; which bears, 
in every part of it, those strong 
marks of authenticity and cor- 
recthness, which truth and reality 
never fail to impress. 

The principal part ofthis Jour- 
nal is devoted to England. Jn 
the second volume, we have an 
account of a short excursion to 
the continent; and, in the same 
volume, the journal of a resi- 
dence of several months in Scot- 
land. The information contain- 
ed in these volumes, as might 
be supposed, is extremely vati- 
ous. Whatever would naturally 
strike the attention of a well in- 
formed and inquisitive mind, in 
the appearance of the country, 
in sclieice, or in character and 
manners, is noted with care, and 
in a Manner well suited to please 
and interest the reader. There 
is no attempt visible to repre- 
sent any thing as greater, more 
magnificent, or more deserving 
admiration than it really is; and 
the writer’s own views and opin- 
ions, whatever they might be, 
seem to have been committed to 
writing, without labor and with- 
out eflort. This is what we con- 
ceive to be one of the peculiar 
excellencies of this Journal; and 
one, which every reader cannot 
fail to feel and acknowledge. 

The limits of our review will 
not enable us to notice, as we 
could wish, those parts of this 
work, with which we have been 
most pleased, and to which we 
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would particularly invite the at- 
tention of the public. We can as- 
sure those of our readers, who 
have not already perused it, that, 
in the pages of this Journal, they 
will find much to interest, much 
to amuse, and nothing to offend 
them. As we write, however, 
for those who consider religion 
as a subject of the first import- 
ance; we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of inserting a few 
passages which illustrate the re- 
ligious state of the countries 
which the author visited. Be- 
fore we do this, we would re- 
mark, that the religious infor- 
mation here presented to the 
public, is not, as some might 
think, unnecessarily and offi- 
ciously obtruded upon the read- 
er; but occupies just that place 
which would be assigned it by a 
traveller who wished to give an 
accurate aud complete view of 
the countries he describes. Some 
travellers of celebrity have pass- 
ed over the subject of religion 
altogether, or mentioned it only 
for the sake of publishing their 
own disregard of its precepts, 
and contempt of its authority. 
This practice is on every ground 
indefensible. The religion of a 
people undeniably forms one of 
the most striking traits in their 
character, and as such deserves 
the attention of the mere philos- 
opher as well as of the Christian. 
We would not intimate, as it is 
not true, that religion is treated 
in this work, or ought to be treat- 
ed in any, as a subject of mere 
speculation. Mr. S. has shewn 
very clearly, though incidentally, 
that religion in his view, is a 
matter of infinite importance; 
and has taken every proper op- 
portunity of exhibiting virtue in 
her native dignity and loveliness, 


while he has not failed to cen. 
sure vice, however sanctioned by 
fashion, and countenanced by the 
splendid and the great. 

We find the following descrip. 
tion of the manner in which the 
Sabbath is observed in London, 
and its vicinity. 


‘Aug. 11. I attended public worship 
today in a great church where there 
were only a few people. This I have 
very often seen before in London. 
Indeed a very great proportion of the 
people consider the Sabbath as a day 
of mere rest, of relaxation, of amuse- 
ment, or of dissipation, according to 
their employments, and rank in soci. 
ety. A person, while walking the 
streets on the Sabbath, will meet 
numbers of the gentry with their 
splendid equipages, going out into the 
country for an airing, or perhaps to 
Jom a party at some village in the 
Vicinity. It is also a favorite day with 
them to begin a journey, as it is ev- 
ery where with sailors, to begin a 
voyage.” p. 315. vol. i. 

“During a pleasant Sunday, the 
environs of London swarm with em- 
igrants from town. Hyde Park, and 
the vast forest and serpentine walks 
of Kensington gardens are thronged 
with people of all ranks. Gentry, 
cockneys, cits, are all disgorged, and 
thousands, and tens of thousands, are 
seen going, and returning, in two 
opposite currents; and such an assem- 
blage of burly corpulent people is 
probably not to be found in the world 
beside. The plethoric citizen, and 
his no less plethoric family, come 
glowing to Hyde Park corner, after a 
walk of two or three miles from the 
city, and then, they labor on several 
miles farther through the Park and 
Kensington gardens, and this by way 
of being genteel, and of taking the air. 

‘‘Again, in the streets, and loung- 
ing about the corners, you may see 
thousands of wretches, whoare dirty, 
ragged, and disgusting to the last de- 
gree; and the Sabbath, so far from 
giving cleanliness, comfort, or devo- 
tion tothem, does not fail to bring 4 
season of sloth, noise, and often © 
diunkenness. This class is the very 
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rabble of London, whose condition is 
as debased as it is forlorn. 

‘‘In the streets and in the fields 
also, sports of various kinds may be 
seen going forward, and athletic ex- 
ercises, such as quoit, ball, &e. 

‘The shops are generally shut, but 
those of the pastry cooks are kept 
open, and although the markets are 
closed, fruits, walking sticks, and 
Sunday newspapers are hawked 
about the streets. 

‘‘in town, it is the favorite day for 
calls of civility and dinners, and the 
reason assigned is, that it is a day of 
leisure. Till lately, the nobility had 
Sunday concerts, but these have been 
interdicted by the Bishop of London. 

“There is, however, aclass of peo- 
ple here, who observe the day as it 
was intended to be kept; and their 
example, inflexible and undeviating 
as it is, forms a striking contrast to 
the manners Lhave been describing.” 
pp. 317, 518. 


The following is a descrip- 
tion of a Sabbath in Edinburgh. 


‘““Tyec. 1. I have been into a meet- 
ing of the Independents, and heard a 
weak, incoherent, and extravagant 
effusion from one whose piety was 
under a most unfortunate disguise, 
and whose zeal was certainly with- 
out knowledge. 1 was told that he 
was accidentally present, and that 
the regular preacher in that house 
is one of a very different character. 

“In the forenoon I went with a 
companion to a church of the Scotch 
establishment, where we heard a 
discourse which formed the perfect 
contrast of that of the morning, and 
it was delivered with warmth, but 
with correctness and modesty.” pp. 
285, 286. vol ii 

“Edinburgh exhibits, on the Sab- 
bath, indications of much more seri- 
ousness than London; there is com- 
paratively but little appearance of 
recreation, and, at the hour of Divine 
service, the streets are thronged with 
people going to the various churches, 
which are, so far as Lhave seenthem, 
very well filled. I was ina church 
last Sabbath, where, on account of 
the crowd, it was not possible to ob- 
‘ain a seat. 


**Every individual is provided with 
a Bible and psalm book; with the 
former they follow the preacher, in 
his references to Scripture, and with 
the latter, they all join in singing. 

‘‘The common people appear, on 
this day, well dressed, and form a 
great proportion of the congregation; 
they all join in the singing, which is 
apparently devotional, notwithstand- 
ing the jarring of discordant sounds, 
proceeding from the united voices of 
a great assembly, and the dreadful 


barbarisms of the Scotch version of 


David’s Psalms, to which they are 
wonderfully attached.” pp. 286, 287. 


We find occasional notices of 
preachers. The following is ex- 
tracted from the Journal of the 
author while in Liverpool. 


*“May 5. Our host, this morning, 
conducted me, with an American com- 
panion, to church. It was a beautiful 
octagon, neatly fitted up, but itsempty 
seats formed a melancholy contrast 
to the overflowing numbers of the 
circus. The preacher, Dr. M—, gave 
a very good discourse, and delivered 
it with much solemnity; but it dwelt 
entirely on morality aud the decen- 
cies of life, and contained almost a 
declaration in so many words, that 
the sum of religion consists in the 
exercise of humanity and of the so- 
cial virtues. 

‘**Cicero or Socrates would hardly 
have said less, and except the exor- 
dium and peroration, the sermon 
might have been embodied with their 
writings, without exciting a suspi- 
cion that its author had drawn wis- 
dom from any other than Greek or 
Roman fountains.” p. 40. vol. i. 


The following is from the res- 
idence in London. 


“August 18. I have frequently at’ 
tended Divine service at the Chapel 
of the Foundling Hospital. I was 
here again this morning, and heard 
an excellent sermon from Mr. Hew- 
let. It was levelled against some fash- 
ionable irregularities, particularly the 
breach of the Sabbath, for purposes 
of recreation. 
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‘“‘There is another gentleman whom 
I have repeatedly hea-d in this chapel 
with great pleasure; I allude to Mr. 
More. His discourses are finished 
compositions, nervous, glowing, and 
impressive, while they are chaste, and 
free from verbosity and false orna- 
ment. He has, in his manner of 
speaking, many of the graces of an 
orator, and his performances are al- 
ways interesting, because he seems 
really in earnest, and deeply impress- 
ed himself with those truths which 
he is endeavoring to enforce on 
others.” pp. 328, 329. 

““November 10. I have been this 
morning to aremote part of London, 
with my late fellow traveller, Mr. 
T——, to hear the venerable Mr. 
Newton preach; a man so well known 
by his writings, his singular life, and 
his intimacy with Cowper, that I 
need not inform you who he is. Mr. 
Newton is now about 84 years of age, 
and seems to be visited with more 
than a common share of the infirmi- 
ties of declining life. His voice is 
feeble and low, and, because he is 
unable to support his own weight, 
he leans over the cushion, while a 
man stands behind him in the pulpit 
to aid him in changing his position. I 
can hardly give a distinct account of 
his subject, for his discourse seemed 
little more than the breathings of his 
pious soul, already about to take its 
last flight. He hinted at his own 
imbecility, by a remark to this effect, 
that if any thing which he had utter- 
ed should prove useful to the soul 
of the meanest one before him, that 
person might consider himself as 
well rewarded for coming to hear 
even such a poor disper as he was. In 
his concluding prayer, he repeatedly 
mentioned the king, under the ap- 
pellation of our good king, and he al- 


luded to the slave trade, by praying — 


that the parliament might be influ- 
enced to repeal laws contrary to the 
scriptures, and calculated to support 
crueliy and oppression. It is no won- 
der he should feel this subject lying 
with great weight on his mind, for, 
if he is not the only slave trader who 
ever became a good man, he is prob- 
ably the only one who ever became a 
preacher. I was seriously gratified 
at having seen good old Mr. Newton; 


he will not stay much longer in this 
world, for the flame of life is sinking 
into its socket, and even now trem. 
bles over the wick. 

‘‘Mr. Newton has a church in the 
establishment in Lombard-sireet; 
the house is small, but neat, and the 
congregation to day was not numer. 
ous.”” pp. 213, 214. vol. ii. 


The opinions of Professor S, 
of the nature and tendency of 
theatrical performances, are so 
consonant with our own, that we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleas- 
ure of quoting some parts of this 
Journal, in which the London 
theatres are noticed with proper 
animadversions. 


*‘The performances this evening 
were however tolerably correct with 
respect to delicacy, but there were 
sull many things which a lady ought 
not to hear without a frown or a 
blush. 

‘*The truth is, the theatre is not a 
school for morals; it is idle to pretend 
any such thing; it is a splendid fas. 
cinating amusement to those who 
have no worse views in attending it, 
but to multitudes, the theatrical en- 
tertainment is only a secondary ob- 
ject.” pp. 195 196 vol. i 

**In the plays this evening there 
was a considerable degree of pro- 
faneness, some coarse and indecent 
deportment, and frequent innuendos 
too palpable to be misunderstood. I 
could not mark either displeasure or 
embarrassment in the countenances 
of the audience; fashion sanctions 
every thing, and even modesty may be 
brought by degrees to smile where it 
should frown.” p. 252. 

‘In "' .. performances this eve- 
ning, ere was much gross inde- 
cency of language, without any nat- 
ural connexion with the plot, and 
thrown in merely to catch the popu- 
lace. It is really farcical to talk of 
the morality of the stage, unless 
there are theatres differently con- 
ducted from any that I have yet seen 
either inthis country or my own. 
p- 326. 
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The experience of ages has 
established it as an undoubted 
truth, that the theatre ought to 
be considered rather asthe school 
of vice than of virtue, and the 
performances of the stage have 
been so uniformly marked with 
indecency and immorality, that 
they have been condemned by 
the wisest and best men, not only 
in Christian nations, but even 
among the heathen. There are 
some exceptions, it is admitted, 
to this general remark, yet most 
of those who have shewn much 
regard for the morality of the 
Gospel, and who, at the same 
time, have been advocates for 
the stage, have defended it, not 
as it is, but as it should be, and 
as, in the ardor of their feelings, 
they have believed it might be- 
come. But all hopes of the re- 
formation of the stage are delu- 
sive and visionary. The theatre 
will ever be frequented by the 
splendid, the fashionable, and the 
licentious; who assemble, not to 
be instructed, or made better, but 
to be amused and entertained. 
A mora] piay would be to them 
as dullasa sermon. They will 
of course demand and receive 
such entertainment as will suit 
their corrupt and vitiated appe- 
utes. | 

The passages we have taken 
from this work, wete selected 
chiefly on account of their moral 
and religious tendency. The 
following extracts are given as 
specimens of the general style 
and spirit of the Journal. 


‘A SLAVE SHIP. 

“The friend who had brought me 
to this interesting place, went with 
me to a large Guinea ship, a thing 
which I had always wished to see, 
with a curiosity like that which wouid 
have led me te the Bastile. We de- 


scended into the hold, and examined 
the cells where human beings are 
confined, under circumstances which 
equally disgust decency and shock 
humanity. But I will not enlarge on 
a subject which, through trite, is aw- 
fully involved in guilt and infamy. 
Our couniry, so nobly jealous of its 
own liberties, stands disgraced in the 
eyes of mankind, and condemned at 
the bar of heaven, for being at once 
active in carrying on this monstrous 
traffic, and prompt to receive every 
cargo of imported Africans. I did 
not come to England to see Guinea 
ships because there were none in 
America, but accident had never 
thrown one in my way before. Liv- 
erpool is deep, very deep, in the guilt 
of the slave trade. It isnow pursued 
with more eagerness than ever, and 
multitudes are, at this moment, riot- 
ing on the wealth which has been 
gained by the stripes, the groans, the 
tears, und the blood of Africans. 

‘There will be a day when these 
things shall be told in heaven!” p. 
47. vol. i. 


“ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL. 

“Aug. 23.—This morning, in con- 
sequence of an agreement with Mr. 
Ogilvy, an English friend of mine, 
was so good as to make for me, I 
went with one of the managers of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, to visit that in- 
stitution. Itis situated m Old-street, 
near Finsbury-square. The struc 
ture is extensive, being bet ween four 
and five hundred feet long, and, 
although it is plain in its appearance, 
it is by no means destitute of ele- 
gance. 

‘(his is a charitable institution, 
for the reception, and, as far as pos- 
sible, for the cure of those unfortu- 
nate beings, who are visited with the 
most dreadful of all the judgments of 
heaven, madness. My conductor, 
who, as a manager of the hospital, was 
now on a tour of duty, to inspect ev- 
ery part of it, took me with him and 
obligingly explained the whole sys- 
tem. The building is wonderfully 
neat, clean, airy, and convenient. 
Here, it was my fortune to see, near- 
ly three hundred of my fellow crea- 
tures, deprived of the due exercise 
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of their understandings, and blotted 
out from the intellectual creation. 

We first visited the women, whose 
apartments are, of course, by them- 
selves. Theircells are arranged on 
both sides several long galleries or 
halls, with their doors opening into 
this common passage. There are al- 
so wings to the building which con- 
tain cells arranged in a similar man- 
ner. Atnight each patient is shut 
up in a solitary cell, but, in the day, 
they are suflered to walk at large, 
through the halls, which are spacious 
and airy. From this indulgence, 
those lunatics who are dangerous are 
exempted; they are confined with 
more or less rigor, as the case may 
require. 

“We walked around among the 
maniacs, and my conductor, who was 
arespectable Jew, and possessed of 
much mildness and humanity, was 
immediately recognized by most of 
those we met, who seemed to wel- 
come him as a friend and protector, 
and the good man had something 
kind and parental to say to them 
all. Most of them behaved with 
great decorum, and some conversed 
so correctly that one would not have 
suspected them of lunacy. But, it 
was one of the most pitiable and af- 
fecting sights that I have ever be- 
held. 

*‘Some were merry and full of 
glee, and declared that they were 
perfectly well and very happy; some 
were fixed in sullen death-like mel- 
ancholy, sitting in corners or stand- 
ing with their eyes fixed on the floor; 
some were restless, walking from 
place to place, and apparently in deep 
thought; others wept bitterly, wring- 

their hands, begging to be re- 
leased, and compiaining of their 
friends for deserting them in their 
distresses; others were actuated by 
furious madness, clanging their 
chains, gnashing their teeth, and 
screaming piteously, while their 
eyes rolled with all the wildness of 
frenzy. 

“There is a yard, immediately 
back of the hospital, where, in fine 
weather, the paticnts are allowed to 
go for fresh air. Among those who 
were there, was a woman in a siraight 
jacket. Her features were fixed; 


she stood immoveable as a marble 
statue, gazing with a wild frantic 
stare, but without any certain direc. 
tion, and, at short intervals, she ut- 
tered the most lamentable piercing 
shrieks that I ever heard, 

‘But, there were others, whose 
deporiment was soft, mild, and per- 
fectly correct. This was particularly 
the case with two very young wo- 
men, who, from their youth, beauty, 
and interesting manners, naturally 
excited particular sympathy. When 
we entered their apartments, they 
rose respectfully, conversed intelli- 
gently, and seemed more fitted to a- 
dorn a polished society than to be in- 
mates of Bedlam. Although, from 
their being in that place, I could not 
doubt the fact of their mental de- 
‘angement, I asked my guide wheth- 
er those young women were actually 
lunatic. He ‘assured me that they 
were, and that it was not uncommon 
for lunatic patients to appear rational 
for several days together. My con- 
ductor scemed perfectly to under- 
stand the humors of the patients. We 
entered one room where a woman 
was busying herself with a few plants 
and flowers, which she was rearing 
in the window; to her he apo! logized 
in very polite language, for coming, 
unasked, into a lady’s apartment. She 
seemed flattered with his attention 
to her feelings, and showed us her 
patch-work and her httle garden, ad- 
ding, that autumn was coming fast 
upon us, and that her leaves began 
to fade. 

‘In another apartment was a young 
French woman. She had a little 
mortar, and was grinding colors 
which she used in painting. Around 
the room were hung the productions 
of her pencil, which were very in- 
genious, considering that she had no 
colors, excep! such us she made from 
the sweepings of the house 

“We next went into the apart- 
ments of the men, and walked treely 
among them; they exhibited much 
the same varieties of madness as the 
women; but more of them appeared 
to be sullen and melancholy, «nd! 
did not observe any who were gay. 

“St. Luke’s hospital was erected 
by private exertions, and the gears 
buiiding, it is said, cost 40.000/. It 
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-s asserted that there is no establish- 
ment of the kind in Europe which, 
for the extent of the plan, is more 
complete, whether we regard the 
convenience of the building, or the 
excellence of the management. 

«“Th2 Bethlem Hospital, which is 
the one commonly known by the 
name of Bedlam, is at present under- 

jing a thorough repair, and the pa- 
tients are removed. 

“From this distressing scene, I re- 
turned home, thankful to Heaven, 
that neither moping melancholy, nor 
moon-struck madness, had fallen to 
my lot.” pp. $32—336. 


It is very evident from the 
volumes before us, that Mr. S. 
spent all his leisure while a- 
broad, in most assiduous obser- 
y.tion of national and individual 
ch vacter. He attentively noted 
such information, as would throw 
light upon the state of literature 
and morals. He examined the 
nature and tendency of those a- 
musements, which were most 
generally resorted to by all 
classes of society. He describ- 
ed, as far as his opportuuities 
would allow.the shades of nation- 
al prejudice. the bias of profes- 
sional education, and the state 
of the public feelings, as these 
traits of character were exhibit- 
ed In unguarded conversation, 
und by other unequivocal indica- 
tions. But, what particularly de- 
mands our approbation is, he 
he did not forget, as too many 
travellers seem to have done, 
that man is a moral being, and 
that from religion alone his hap- 
piness is to be secured, if secur- 
ed atall. 


VIIT. The Deity of Christ; a 
Sermon delivered July $1, 
1810, before the Haverhill As- 
VoL. I. New Series. 


sociatinn; and frublished at 
their reguest. By DANIEL 
Dana, A. M. Pastor of a 
Presbyterian Church in New- 
buryfort. Haverhill, (Mass.) 
Wm. B. Allen. 8vo. pp. 24. 


Tuer design of this sermon is 
sufficiently explained by its title. 
The passage of Scripture cho- 
sen as the subject of the dis- 
course, is Rom. ix. 5. Christ— 
whois over all, God blessed for 
ever. This text has given much 
trouble to Arians and Socinians; 
and though they seem determin- 
ed not to believe what it directly 
asserts, they are unable to ex- 
plain it away, without resorting 
to the most unwarrantable modes 
of construction, or taking the lib- 
erty of altering it to suit their 
pre-conceived opinions: though 
such ulterations are unsupport- 
ed by the least shadow of au- 
thority, and, of course, are at va- 
riance with every manuscript 
and version extant. The vio- 
lence offered to this verse, is, 
however, no more than a fair 
specimen of what many passages 
of the Bible have suffered from 
their hands. Indeed, their hab- 
its of interpreting the Scriptures 
are not severely described by 
saying, that if all sects of Chris- 
titans, and each individual, were 
to take similar license in using 
conjectural criticism, the word 
of Ged would become a coilec- 
tion of enigmas, destitute of any 
determinate meaning or appli- 
cation, and unsuited to accom- 
plish any of the great objects, 
for which we have always sup- 
posed Divine Revelation to have 
been given. Instead of being ag 


light to our paths, it would itse}f 

become enveloped In thick dark. 

ness. Every precept might thus 
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be invalidated, and every article 
" instruction be perverted. 
ihe whole system of Revealed 
Religion thus dwindles into a 
mere subject for‘the wit and in- 
vention of man; and loses at 
once all its original perspicuity, 
its genuine simplicity, its un- 
speakable imp prtance, and its in- 
describable s.actions. 
The preacher proposes in the 
sermon before us, 


‘*I. Briefly to advert tosome of the 
principal and most convincing proois 
of the Deity of Christ. 

If. To refute some of the leading 
objections which have been raised a- 
rainst this doctrine. 

Ill. To show that, considered in 
its aspects and connexions, it isa 
doctrine of peculiar importance.” 
p. 4. 


In the discussion of the first 
of these divisions, the author 
‘waves a particular illustration 
of the most common arguments 
from the names, pertections, 
works, and religious homage, 
which are in Scripture describ- 
ed as belonging to Jesus Christ; 
and confines himself to this sin- 
gle proposition; viz. that the 
moment the Deity of Christ is 
denied, the most absurd and 
shocking consequences directly 
and inevitably follow.’ The first 
of these consequences we cite 
at large: 


“If Christ be not God, it is impos- 
sible for the most accurate and dis- 
cerning reader to understand the 
true meaning and scope of the Bible. 
It will be readily admitted, that one 
of the first requisites in a Revelation 
trom Heaven, is, that it be perspicu- 
ous and intcli:gible; especially on 
those great points which principally 
concern our faih, our worship, and 
our practice, If God be pleased to 
communicate himself to man, on sub- 


jects of everlasting moment, he wall 
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use a language which will not permit 
the honest and aitentive inquirer to 
doubt of his real meaning. ‘To sup. 
pose the contrary, would be to im. 
peacl) at once the wisdom and beney. 
olence of the Deity. In connexion 
with this remark, consider, my 
brethren, that it is a capital and uni. 
form feature of the Bible, that it as. 
serts the character, and vindicates 
the claims, of the ONE LIVING ANp 
TRUE Gop; while it proscribes with 
detestation every form of idolatry, 
and every approach to it. Cunsider, 
likewise, that another feature equal- 
ly prominent, is, that it aims to bring 
the highest possisle honors to the 
Lorp Jesvs Curisr; to enthrone 
him inevery heart; to cause every 
knee to bow to his sceptre, and eve. 
ry tongue to celebrate his praise 
What is the necessary inference from 
these two important and undeniable 
facts? It can be no other than this; 
that Jesus Christ is God.” p. 5. 


Another consideration specif- 
ed, and one which will appear to 
every plous mind as wortby of 
the most solemn consideration, 
is the following: “If Christ be 
not God, Christians need con- 
stantly be cautioned, not against 
loving and trusting him too lit- 
tle, but against loving and trust: 
ing him too much.” The othe! 
particulars under the same divi- 
sion, are solemn and important; 
we could wish the preacher had 
dwelt longer upon them. 

The objections which are con- 
sidered under the second head 
of the discourse, are those which 
are most commonly stated «nd 
relied on. To the refutation of 
them the author has brought 4 
competent share of seriousness; 
candor, and solid reasoning; and 
the result is satisfactory. 

The importance of the doc- 
trine which is the subject of this 
sermon is illustrated under the 
following remarks; viz. ‘That! 
affects the very foundations © 
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Christian faith and hope; that 
the Jove of God, and a grateful 
sense of Ais love in our redemp- 
tion, are represented in Scrip- 
ture as the ruling passions of 
the Christian’s bosom, and the 
great prompting principles of 
his conduct; that Christ is con- 
tinually exhibited as the great 
object of our obedience; and that 
the employment and bliss of 
heaven are frequently represent- 
ed in Scripture, as consisting in 
praising, glorifying, and enjoy- 
ing Jesus Christ.’ 

The sermon is closed with ap- 
propriate reflections, of which 
we present our readers with 
nearly the whole of the first: 


“If Christ is truly and properly 
God; if this doctrine is as clear in its 
evidence, and as important in its con- 
nexions and consequences. as we 
have seen, then it follows, that every 
opposite doctrine is a great and dan- 
gerous error: Indeed, to rob the 
Redeemerof Divine honor and glory, 
isnot merely a great error, but a great 
sin. If those who do this, should find 
themselves at last ina mstase; if, in- 
stead of coming for their final destiny 
tothe bar of a creature, they should 
come before the omniscient and al- 
mighty God, how great must be their 

const ern: ation! It is not for mortals to 
ipate the sentence of that tre- 
ndous day. Still, for all of the 
“hy aracter described, we may well 
tremble: we may well drop a tear. 
We have much reason to apprehend, 
that they have little acquaintance 
with themselves; and but faint im- 
pressions of the evil of sin, and of 
the purity and majesty of Uiat God 
whom it offends. Should the Divine 
glory flash on their minds; should 
th ey obtain that painful, but necessa- 
ty knowledge, the knowledge of 
their own guilt and pollution, they 
will find, methinks, that the y need an 
infinite Savior; and are undone with- 
utone. In the mean time, who can 
sufficiently regret, that a doctrine so 
‘ssential inthe Christian scheme, so 


important to the life and power of 
religion, should mcet with such in- 
creasing neglect and opposition in 
our land. in this favored land, once 
soremarkabic ior the purity of its faith 
and practice, it has become common, 
deplorabiy common, to doubt, to de- 
ny, to ridicule, the Divinity of the 
Lord who bought us. Unwearied ef- 
forts are made to pour contempt on 
those doctrines on which our fathers 
built their hopes in life and in death; 
and to give currency to a superficial, 
unmeaning, hfeless religion, which 
has little of Christianity beside the 
name. Thus is moral poison ditfaus- 
ed through a thousand channels. 
Thus are the best and dearest inter- 
ests of immortal creatures sported 
with. Thus are opened the sluices 
of absolute Infidelity. Take away 
the Deity of Christ; «nd you remove 
the main pillar, which supports the 
fabric of Christianity. Soon his a- 
tonement is denied, his intercession 
disregarded, the evil of sin thought 
lightly of, and eternity forgotten. 

Men live and die without God, and 
without hope; Aeathens with Chris- 
tian names; and principally differ- 
enced from heathens unchristianized, 
by a vast accession of guilt.” pp. 20, 
21. 


At the close of this passage, a 
note is inserted, which explains 
the author’s reasons for ‘ex- 
pressing these apprehensions 
respecting the tendency of Anti- 
trinitarian doctrines.’ 

The critical reader will ob- 
serve, that the word differenced 
is not an authorized English 
verb. 

Of the style, the mode of rea- 
soning, the attachment to truth, 
and the Christian temper, exhib- 
ited in this sermon, a judgment 
may be formed from the ex- 
tracts which we have made. 
The consideration of this sub- 
ject is certainly seasonable; and 

we are obliged to the preacher 
for bringing it before his breth- 
ren inthe Ministry, and for com. 
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plying with their request in per- 
mitting this discussion of it to 
be published. We also recon 

mend the sermon to our readers, 
as containing arguments which 


never have been, and, we are 
persuaded, never can be, answer. 
ed; and as manifesting a disposi. 
tion to teuch the true charactey 
of the Savior of sinners. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS TO THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, A! 
THEIR SIXTEENIH GENERAL MEETING, MAY 10, 1810. 


( Continued from p. 281.) 


OTAHEITE. 


THE most important intelligence re- 
ceived during the past year, respect- 

ing the Mission in Otaheite, is from 
a letter dated Nov. 12, 1808, at Hua- 
heine, an island about 16 leagues dis- 
tant from it, to which the greater 
part of the Missionaries thought it 


necessary to retire, in conseqience of 


a civil war which had jus: broken out 
bet ween Pomarre, ti! e kine of Ota. 
heite, and a party of his subjec ts. who 
wish ed to dispossess him of jis au 
thority The letter (see es ndix 
No it.) wioch communicates this in- 
formation, is.very short, beine writ- 
ten in haste, Immediately stier the 
arrival of the brethren at Husheine, 

and when the Perseverance, the ves 
sel which conveved shem to that is}- 
and, was on the point of departure. 
The danger, however, docs not ap 
ar to have been vei imminent, as 
20 of the sit rie brethren were lett, 
no deal with therr own consent, at 
Oraheite; these, however, the letter 
states, were expected shortly to tol 

low them: whether they did so or 
not, the Directors have not vet been 
informed  Qur hope is, that if they 
could retire to a place sufiiciently re 

mote from the scene of conflict, they 


would be able, at the conclusion of 


hostilities, which are seldom of long 
continuance, to resume their labors. 
They were kindly received by the 
chiefs of Huaheie, to whom they 
were not altogether strangers, as two 


of the brethren had formerly visited 
thatisland, and their preaching had 
been favorably received. The Mis. 
sionaries conclude their letter by 
‘‘pravying that the Lord may overrule 
this unexpected, and, to them, pain- 
ful dispens:.tion, for the further good 
of the Missionary cause.” In _ this 
wish the Directors sincerely unite, 
and are not without hope that the 
dispersion of the Missionaries may 
tend to the more extensive diffusion 
of the Gospel in the southern isles. 
Since our last meeting, Mr Henry 
Bicknell, one of the first Missionarics 
Wwio offered his services to the Soc: 
ety, @ nd wh ohas been a diligent and 
faithful iahorer at Otaheite from th 
rate bad in kngiand. He let 
Otaheite in May, 1808, and proceed. 
ed to Port Jackson, in hope of ob- 
taining a suitable partner in hfe a 
that setticment; but not succecding, 
he came hx me, and has since been 
married to a pious young woman, 
with whom he sailed in the Canada, 
i ship sent out by government with 
10U temale convicts Mr. and Mrs. 
Bicknell were accompanied by four 
other pious women, who are now Ol 
their way to Port Jackson, and who 
will reside for atime in the colony 
undce the care and Girection of the 
Rev. Mr. Marsden, the active ané 
ae ‘alous chaplain of that settlement. 
The single brethren at Otaheite, who 
have expresscad an earnest wish to 
enter into the married state, (a meas: 
ure which appeared to them and te 
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the Directors expedient, not only for 
their own comfort, bu: for the per- 
peiuity of the Mission,) will have an 
opp riunity of visiting them at Port 
Jackson, and of uniting themselves 
with pious partners, whose assist 
ance and cxumple at Otaheite, or any 
other island where they may settle, 
will. it is hoped, contribute to the 
stability and prosperity of the Mis- 
sion. 

They are also accompanied by Ta- 
pioe, a Native of Otaheite, who, hav- 
ing a strong desire to visit this coun- 
try, arrived here about three years 
ago, after a long succession of dan 
gers and disappointmenis. — By the 

assistance of this Society, and other 
gentlemen who felt interested in his 
wcifare, he has received considerable 
instruction with a view to his being 
qualified to teach his brethren 

The Directors acknowledge, with 
eratitude, their obligations to gov- 


ernment, who, on the application of 


Sic Joseph Banks, readily granted a 
free passage to the seven persons 
just mentioned; and also assisted the 
Tal.eitean stranger in his equipment 
tor the voyage, furnishing him also 
presents for his countrymen, on whom 
it may be hoped the favors conferred 
on him may have a beneficial effect. 

A hope is also induiged that the 
conversation of the good women who 
sailed in the Canada, may be render- 
ed useful to the female convicts, for 
the instruction of whose children 
chev had commenced a school on 
board the ship before they left Spit- 
head. 

By conversation with Mr. Bicknell, 
as wellas fromthe journals last receiv- 
ed,there is reason to conclude that 
although positive instances of conver 
sion cannot be produced, yet that acon- 
siderable degree of knowledge con- 
cerning the true God, and the meth- 
od of salvation by Jesus Christ, has 
been generally diffused among the 
Taheiteans. There is also reason to 
hope that a few individuals have died 
inthe Lord. A seaman who touch- 


ed at the island was brought under 
serious impressions by hearing the 
Missionaries. He has since proved 
simself a zealous disciple of Christ, 
ind has been very useful to many of 


his shipmates.* Although the su- 
perstitions and cruelties of the ‘lahel- 
teans are yet continued, a conscious- 
ness of their evil seems to be en- 
tertained, and their chiefs are 2nx- 
ious to conceal them from the Mis- 
sionaries 

A spelling book in the Taheitean 
language, sent over by the brethren, 
has beer printed in London, some 
hundred copies of which Mr. Bick- 
nell has taken with him, and which 
will be very serviceable in the teach- 
ing of the children. On the whole, 
the Society must patiently wait the 
Lord’s time for that success, which 
it is humbly hoped will ultimately 
crown the persevering ,labors of the 
brethren. 


ASIA. 


To this most extensive field for 
Missionary exertions we now turn 
our attention, with a solicitude, in 
some degree proportioned to the im- 
mense claims which it makes on our 
benevolence, and which are derived 
not only from its vast extent and pop- 
ulation, but from other circumstan- 
ces, which more directly relate to 
ourselves, as Britons and as Chris- 
tians. For, for what purpose, but 
the manifestation of his own glory, 
has the great Disposer of nations 
placed under the control of the Brit- 


ish government so great a portion of 


these regions, and also preserved to 
us that commercial mtercourse with 
the great empire of China, which 


* He visited the island in a South Sea 
whaler. On hts return home, from a 


Sear of being impressed, he entered on 


board his majesty’s ship, the Volun- 
taire. He was afterwards removed to 
the Ganges, where he was made a sig- 
nal blessing to his shipmates, so that 
sixteen, or more, it ts said, were a- 
wakened to a sense of religion by his in- 
strumentaiity. His good conduct pro- 
cured for him the offer of promotion; 
but he declined it, requesting only to be 
made the ships corporal, in which of- 
fice, having the care of the boys, he 
hoped to be made useful in training 
them up in the fear of God. 
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other nations have nearly lost? Sure- 
ly the friends of Missions can be at 
no loss for a satisfactory reason for 
these arrangements of Divine Provi- 
dence! Anattentive view of this sub- 


ject must necessarily present to our 


minds the most powerful motives to 
impart to those unnumbered myriads 
of our fellow creatures, by every 
practicable means, that precious Gos- 
pel, which forms ‘the glory, and we 

trust will prove the defence, of our 
native land, to the latest posterity. 

The events that have transpired 
since our last annual solemnity, are 
of amingled nature. While we have 
to lament the loss of a beloved broth- 
er, removed from the scene of those 
interesting labors for which he was 
matured by his qualifications as to 
language and local experience, and to 
adore in silence that dispensation 
which our dark and limited minds 
cannot comprehend, we have to ac. 
knowledge with gratitude the good- 
ness of our God, in carrying safely 
across the ocean several of our dear 
brethren and sisters, who have reach- 
ed the shores of India in health and 
safety.* 

In the former event, we behold a 
devoted servant of Christ called from 
the work in which he delighted on 
earth, to the unmixed felicities and 
nobler services of the Church tri- 
umphant. In the latter, we behold 
the prayer recommended to the dis- 
ciples by Jesus himself answered, 
and *‘more laborers sent forth into 
the harvest.”” But O with what em- 
phasis are we compelied, with such a 
scene before us, to add; **The har- 
vest truly is great, but the laborers 


are few!” 
MADRAS. 


Our dear brother Loveless, has, 
wr 0 the past year, been so a Pe 
flicted by sickness, that his public 


* The brethren, Gordon and Lee, with 
their families, sailed from Philacel- 
phia in May, 1809, and arrived at Cal- 
cutta in September. The brethren, 
Pritchett, Brain, and Hands, satied 
From the Cape of Good Hope, Dec. 7, 
"1809. 


labors were for a considerable time 
interrupted. During this interval, 
our respected friend, Mr Vos, had 
supplied his place with much accept- 
ance; and, at the dates of Mr. Love- 
less’s last letters, in October, he was 
perfectly restored, and had resumed 
all his engagements. While atten. 
tive to the duties of the important 
stations he occupies, as a preacher, 
and as master of the asylum, he la- 
ments that the commencement of the 
Surat Mission, for which he was ori- 
ginally destined, should have been 
so long delaved, through the circum. 
stances which were fuily detailed in 
our last Report; and he still recom. 
mends and encourages its being com- 
menced by suitable Missionaries. 

He was much cheered at the pros. 
pect of soon seeing the brethren from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and assures 
us that on their arrival at Madras they 
would ali be cordially received; and 
that there was no obstruction to the 
two brethren proceeding to the Bir- 
man Kmpire. These intimations are 
highly gratifying, after the unworthy 
attemp's that have been made, here 
and in India, to prejudice the public 
against the Missionary cause. 

His ministry in the chapel appeared 
to go on comfortably; and mueh lib- 
erality in the support of it began to be 
manifested among the hearers, One 
of them had presented him with 100 
star pagodas ($178) for the necessa- 
ry expenses, so that he had been en- 
abled to replace to the Society’s 
‘unds, what had been advanced there- 
ivom for the chapel the last year. 

The male school he had undertaken 
was in a prosperous State, and so well 
supported, that a proposition had been 
made to commence a female school on 
the same plan: the subscription was 
begun, and application had been made 
to government, to render these es- 
tablishments permanent. He says, 
that if the descendants of Europeans, 
by whose zeal these infant settle- 
ments were principally raised, had 
‘fa Missionary minister entirely de- 
voted to their spiritual instruction, 
many would probably prove orna- 
ments to the church of Christ.” 

The death of the Rev. Dr. Kerr, o! 
Madrss, a truly Christian minister, 
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and zealous friend of Missions, was 
announced in our last Report, and 
was justly considered as peculiarly 
afflictive; but it evidently appears 
that God had provided other faithful 
servants like minded, who act on the 
same kind and liberal principles in 
the support of his cause, and in for- 
warding every plan for the diffusion 
of the light of Divine truth among 
the heathen. 

Our aged brother Vos, not finding 
himself comfortable at Vizagapatam, 
had, as he formerly proposed, return- 
ed to pass the remainder of his days 
and ministry among his countrymen 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 


VIZAGAPATAM. 


Our brother Des Granges, thoug) 
deeply afflicted by the removal of his 
dear coadjutor, continued, with ex- 
emplary diligence, his labors of love, 
in teaching, preaching, and translat- 
ing the Scriptures and small tracts 
into Telinga, assisted by Anandaray- 
er, formerly a Bramin, who, with his 
pious wife, exhibited unequivocal 
proofs of the power of that glorious 
Gospel, by which they had _ been 
brought out of darkness into marvel- 
lous light. (See Appendix, No. iil) 

suitable steps had been taken to 
faciuitate the journey of the brethren, 
Gordon and Lee, from Bengal to 
Vizagapatam, which we trust has 
been accompl'shed; and that this im- 
portant Mission, reinforced by these 
long experienced brethren, is now 
proceeding successfully, under the 
fostering care of the great Head of 
the church. 

Our last letters from Mr. Des 
Granges are dated in August and 
September, 1809. He continues to 
exhibit the power and influence of 
the love of Christ on his heart, and 
appears to be animated by a true Mis- 
Sionary spirit. 

Just as he was concluding these 
communications he had learnt, to his 
great joy, of the arrival of his friends, 
Gordon and Lee, with their families, 
in Bengal. Extracts from his corres- 
pondence will convey an idea of his 
situation and exertions. (See Ap- 
pendix, No. iv.) 

“Te he continued, 


The following letter was written by 
the Rev Mr Burder, Secretary of the 
London Missionary Society, to one of 
the young gentlemen at Andover, who 
have pubiicly expressed their wi'lingness 
to go on a mission to the Heathen. It 
is an answer to a letter written last 
spring tothe Rev. Mr. Bogue, Prin- 
cipal of the Missionary Seminary at 
Gosport, England. 


London, Fuly 18, 1810. 
DEAR SIR, 

Your letter of April 23d, to the 
Rev. Mr. Bogue, was transmitted by 
him to the Directors of the Mission- 
ary Society, by whom it was perused 
with great pleasure. They rejoice 
most sincerely that you and other 
young gentlemen devoted to the work 
of the ministry, and in acourse of ed- 
ucation for it, have turned your 
thoughts towards the benighted world 
of the heathen. Hitherto, we have 
found but too few of the sons of the 
prophets disposed to leave the smooth 
path of pastoral labors among their 
fellow-Christians, to travel that rug- 
ged way which presents itself to a 
missionary; few, comparatively, have 
the noble ambition to ‘‘preach Christ 
where before he was not named.” 
The Directors, therefore, hail your 
pious resolution as the dawn of a 
more glorious day among the hea- 
then. 

Mr. Bogue much wished to have 
written to you on the subject; but he 
Was just preparing, at the commence- 
ment of his vacation, to take a long 
journey, in the northern parts of Eng- 
land, to preach, and collect for the 
Society. Heis, however, much pleas- 
ed with the intention, thus express- 
ed, of our dear American brethren, 
to aid the glorious cause of missions. 
Let Infidels despise a ‘‘passion for 
missions,” and laugh at ‘‘the heroic 
passion for saving souls;”” we know 
assuredly that it is the very same 
passion which moved the breast of 
the Savior when he wept over Jeru- 
salem, and which inspired the holy 
fishermen of Judea, and the zealous 
tent maker of ‘Tarsus, when they 
went forth, accompanied by the Di- 
vine presence, and spread abroad, in 
every place, the sweet savor of the 
Redeemer’s name. 
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I am directed, Sir, to say that the 
Missionary Society hope to add many 
to the number of the missionaries 
gone to the Kast. The Surat mission 
has been long neglected, owing 
chiefly to the declension of one of their 
missionaries, who has preferred a 
lucrative situation of a medical na- 
ture, to the healing of men’s souls, 
afier a very great sum expended on 
his education. But one or two now 
in Indiaare likely to go thither. Two 
are just entering on a mission to the 
Birman Empire, and probably several 
other places will be undertaken. 
More laborers are therefore wanted. 

The Directors would invite you to 
come over directly, but that it seems 
regular first to receive from your own 
pen, (and if others are like minded, 
from their pens,) a full and explicit 
deciaration of your religious senti 
ments, in the most unequivocal terms; 
and also of your religious feelings, or 
what is frequently called experience. 
Not that we have any doubt upon 
these heads, but we feel ourseives 
in avery responsible situation, when 
we admit candidates for missionary 
work, and have suffered much. in 
some instances, by want of greater 
care. 

At the same time, you will have 
the goodness to transmit to us those 
testimonials of your Christian char- 
acter and talents to which you refer, 
concerning which also we entertain 
no doubt whatever. We had the 
pleasure of seeing a letter from Mr. 
Allen to a friend, in which he refers 
{o your intention, Probably you may 
be acquainted with Mr. Codman, 
whose society we recollect with 
ple asure 

On the reception of these papers, 

ve shall, without delay, request you 
to ‘come over and help us” Your 
expenses, after your arrival. will cer- 
tainly be defraye: d by our Society. 
Our students are boarded at Gosport, 
with a moderate allowance for ap- 
parel, &c. with a regard to economy 
in the whole arrangement. 

Should three, or even four, be dis- 
posed to come, satisfactorily recom. 
mended, we shall not object to the 
expense; and we apprehend, with 
you, that the generosity of the Amer- 


ican churches will hereafter be dis. 
played in our assistance. 
Inclosed is a printed paper, which 


we submit to the careful attention of 


every missionary candidate; it is the 
result of experience, and we expect 
every gentleman to signify his assent 
to the points it contains. We also ex- 
pect that if any one, after putting us 
to the expense of education, support, 
and equipment, relinquish a mission, 
except on account of health, and with. 
out leave of the tvirectors, or some 
necessary cause, he will reimburse 
the expense he has occasioned. 

If opportunity occurs before this 
letter leaves England, I shall send 
the last set of Missionary Sermons 
(now printing) and our last Report, 
from which you will learn the pres- 
ent state and engagements of the 
Society. 

it may be pro per to say that as you 
have already enjoyed the advantages 
of a liberal education, i it, perhaps. may 
not be nece Ssary for you to re side (at 
least not long) at Gosport; but this 
must be a future consideration, 

1 am, Sir, in behalf of the 
D:rectors, 
Your affectionate brother 
in Christ, 
GEO: BURDER, 


Secretary. 


ee Address is the printed 
paper aiuted to ix the foregoing letter. 
le publish it, tht our readers may see 
to what si crifices Missionaries are call- 
ed; and that they ma, observe the proof, 
which this document exhibits, of a thor- 
ough, fran Ry foith) ful and .aborious ate 
tention to ticir duty, on the purt cf the 
Directors of the Lend lon Missionar ; So- 
ciety. One subject of a private nature, 
mentioned in the ietter and address, we 
omit to publish, as it is not necessarily 
connected with the general object 
We have seliom met with any thing 
more calculated to excite genuine Mis- 
sionary feeings, than the following paper. 


Address from the Durectors to a Can- 
didate for Missionary Labors. 


CHRISTIAN BRO’ HER, 
You have expressed tous your de- 
sire of being employed by the Mis- 
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sionary Society, to instruct the Hea- 
then in the knowledge and service of 
God. The office of a Missionary 1s 
yery important and laborious, and 
calls especially for a heart much cru- 
cified to worldly expectacions, and 
deeply devored to the promotion of 
the Divine glory. It is our duty, in 
fithfulness to the interests of our 
S.vior’s kingdom, and to your own 
soul also, to recommend you to ex- 
amine with great seriousness, what 
are your motives, what your qualih- 
cations, and what your expectations 
in engaging in this work; for, unless 
you are actuated by right views, you 
may prove incompetent to its dues, 
faint under its difficulties, and thus 
bring dishonor on the name of Christ, 
and injure his sacred cause. Count 
then the cost, before you enter upon 
this warfare. Be not hasty in your 
determination, but when your reso- 
lution is deliberately tormed, perse- 
yere therein, and be faithful unto 
death. 

What then were your inducements 
to oiler yourself to this work?) Were 
your passions excited by the solem- 
nity of our public services, or the 
perusal of our addresses?) Were you 
actuated by the consideration, that 
the office of a Missionary confers up- 
on you a distinctiin, and raises you 
above the level of common Christians? 
The heart, Brother, is deceitful; ex- 
amine its secret workings, and be- 
ware lest you should be under the 
influence of motives unsanctified in 
their nature, or insufficient to carry 
you through the conflicts to which 
you may be exposed. It is only a 
sincere, deep, and steady love to 
Christ, and a desire to promote his 
kingdom among men, even at the haz- 
ardof your life, and at the sacrifice 
of worldly ease and interest, which 
can form the foundation of the true 
Missionary character, and sustain you 
under its unknown trials and unfore- 
seen difficulties. Consider, therefore, 
seriously, whether your motives are 
founded in the affections merely, or 
whether they have their seat also in 
the understanding. Unless they are 
the result of your dehberate judg- 
ment, they are not likely to be steady 
or permanent. Do you then desire 
toengage in this work, from a con- 
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viction that it is your duty to devote 
yourself therein to the service of 
God? that it is the most beneficial 
way of employing your existence? that 
itis your highest wisdom to be thus 
consecrated to his glory? and that this 
is the most suitable expression of 
your gratitude to him, which you are 
capable of making, for the inestimable 
blessings of redemption which he has 
freely imparted to you? If these are 
your views, there is great reason to 
hope that you will be supported in 
your labors, and made successful in 
your ministry. ' 

We recommend you also to con- 
sider, How long it is since the Mis- 
sionary work excited your attention. 
Is it but lately that you have formed 
the desire to engage init? Then it 
would be proper to deliberate further 
upon it. Perhaps you may be con- 
scious of great sincerity, and of great 
fervor in your spirit, and may enter- 
tain no doubt of your stability; but 
examine yourself, Brother; it is pos- 
sible you may be constitutionally vae 
riable in your disposition, or uneasy 
in your present lot, and disposed to 
novelty. In this case, it would be de- 
sirable that a longer space should in- 
tervene before you decide. Employ 
it in much prayer and self examina- 
tion Comemplate the nature of 
the work; consider its sacrifices; 
esilmate its difficulties; and if, at 
the conclusion of that period, your 
mind should continue firmly fixed, 
and entirely devoted to the service of 
God among the Heathen, there will 
be great reason to infer that it is the 
effect of a superior impulse; that you 
are suitably disposed for this import. 
ant work, and may therefore hope for 
the Divine benediction in it. 

Exam:ne also into the nature of your 
expectations in the discharge of the 
Missionary office. It is very neces- 
sary that your ideas, in this respect, 
should be well regulated; otherwise 
you will be liable to painful disap- 
pointments, which may greatly dis- 
courage you, and perhaps induce you 
to withdraw from it; by which means 
you may not only involve yourself in 
deserved disgrace, but also be re- 
sponsible forthe injury which the sa- 


cred cause itself may sustain through 
your means. 
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What then are your expectations 
in respect to Success? You may, 
probably, have felt so powerfully the 
um pression of the Gospel on your own 
heart, and have seen iis influence also 
around you in so great a degree, as to 
lead you to conceive that, as soon as 
its glad tidings are published to the 
Heathen, they will embrace the wel- 
come message, and turn from their 
dumb idols to the service of the living 
God. Your imagination may have rep- 


resented to you great and wonderful 


effects attending your ministry; mir- 


-acles of converting grace accompa- 


nying your evangelical progress; 
Churches formed in different dis- 
tricts; and Hosannas resounding 1 

every direction. It is doubtless the 
province of Him, with whom is the 
residue of the Spirit, to determine 
the measure of your success. If it 
should prove abundant, we shall par- 
take of your joy; and itis not for us to 
limit the Holy One of Israel. Nev- 
ertheless, Brother, this has not been 


‘ the usual mode of the Divine proce- 


dure, since the first agesof the Chris- 
tian Church. You may, perhaps, have 


to wait long forthe precious fruits of 


your spiritual husbandry The Mis- 
sionaries from the United Brethren 
labored in Greenland with unwearied 
perseverance for more than five years 
before the least effect was apparent; 
against hope they believed in hope; 
being strong in faith, they gave glory 
to God: and when their patience had 
had its perfect work, the season of 
refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord arrived, the power of the cross 
was feit in the hearts of many sin- 
ners, and Christian Churches were 
formed, whose faith and purity have 
jong been a praise throughout the 

earth. Arm yourselves, therefore, 
with the same mind. Do not ex- 
pese yourself to discouragement by 
pre mature expectations, The low 

tate of intellect in which you will 
find some. of the Heathen, the in- 
difierence and stupidity which they 
discover respe cling spiritual sub- 
jects, as well as the levity of their 
disposition, and their rooted attach- 
ment to their superstitious and idol- 
atrous customs, Wonld very much 
dishearten you, if you were not pre- 
viously prepared to expect them. 


This state of things, however, should 
not relax, but invigorate your deter. 
mination; since such difficulties must 
every where oppose the first attempts 
to introduce tne Gospel into Pagan 
countries; and should you only so far 
succeed as to lay a good foundation, 
on which others may raise the spir- 
itual building, great will be your joy, 
and great also your reward, Should 
you not live to witness the fruits of 
your labors, they may appear in the 
next and in succeeding generations; 
they may spring from the instructions 
you afford to the rising race of the 
natives. It is, therefore, one of the 
most important duties of a Missionary 
to devote himself to the education 
and improvement of the children of 
both sexes. 

It is possible that you may feel a dis- 
position to embark in this underta- 
king by way of experiment, and con- 
clude that, after you have made the 
trial, and ratified your curiosity, an 
opportunity may be embraced of re- 
linquishing the employment, and re- 
turning to your country and friends. 
If these should be your views, be so 
faithful to us, and to the cause of 
Christ among the Heathen,p as to 
avow them beforehand: the work is 
far too sacred to be entered upon with 
so light a mind, and so unsteady a 
purpose. He who puts his hand to 
the Missionary plough. ought not to 
look back; but consider that perse- 
verance in the work is our just ex- 
pectation, and his incumbent duty. 
Circumstances may indeed arise, in 
which it may be allowable and ne- 
cessary to relinquish the appointed 
station; but the reasons must be sat- 
isfactory, and the necessity impe- 
rious. 

It is also possible that you may 
have formed erroneous expectations 
as to your reception among the Hea- 
then, and your permanent situation 
and intercourse with them. Perhaps 
you may think that your superior tal- 
ents will acquire for you some polit- 
ical influence over their affairs, some 
elevated rank, some flattering dis- 
tinction: and thus your condition may 
become more eminent and distii- 
guished than it would have been in 
your native land. Purify your heart, 
Brother, from these ambitious and 
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defiling thoughts, or venture not upon 
a work which demands a mortifi- 
ed spirit, and a mind crucified to 
the love of the world. It wiil, in- 
deed, be our endeavor, to place you 
in that situation where you will be 
favorably received, and the means of 
your subsistence secured; but the 
continuance of the good will of the 
natives must greatly depend on your 
discreet and useful conduct among 
them. The idea of your oy Mea a 
which at first may attract their re 
spect, will diminish by the familiarity 
of intercourse, except it be cherished 
by the wisdom and prudence of your 
deportment. But it is possible that 
either through your own infirmity, 
or that of your Brethren, or through 
some unforeseen and untoward event, 
the impetuous passions of the Hea- 
then may be roused, and your per- 
sonal safety endangered. Recollect, 
therefore, that we send you out not 
in pursuit of ease or worldly honor. 
We forbid any interference in the po- 
litical atlairs of the Heathen; and we 
forewarn you that danger may await 
you, that you may be called to endure 
a great fight of afflictions, and, per- 
haps, seal your testimony with your 
blow vd. 

Thus, Brother, we have in faith- 
fulness laid before you our reflections 
upon this subject. Revolve them in 
vour mind, examine your motives and 
expectations: seck earnestly the wis- 
dom that is from above; and let your 
determination be weil weighed, de- 
liberate, and abiding. If they should 
protluce a discouraging influence up- 
on you, and dispose you to relinquish 
the intention of engaging in the Mis- 
sionary service, it furnishes a pre- 
sumption that divine Providence may 
not have designed you for this line of 
duty; and it is far better that you 
should decline it in time, than repent 
of your engagement, or withdraw 
from your station after you have en- 
tered upon it. 

ifthe Missionary office presuppose 
sich difficulties and dangers; if it 
demand a spirit so entirely subdued 
‘to worldly expectations, it may be 
me. lired, What are the real induce- 

ments to undertake it? We reply, 
then, that the motives which inspire 
a true-hearted Missionary, are sacred 


and highly important. Being greatly 
mortified in his affections tosublunary 
interests, his elevated faith is fixed 
upon a higher mark; in the spirit of 

sacrifice he goes forth, and perseveres 
unwearied in his arduous course, 
looking for no other requital to him. 
self in this life, than an inward peace 
arising from the hope of the Divine 
approbation. Yet the same views 
which induced the apostles and mar- 
tyrs to encounter dangers and death, 
and which animated even the Son of 
God when he endured the cross and 
despised the shame, actuate his mind. 
He perceives that the human race 
are involved in transgression, and 
hastening to destruction; and his be- 
nevolent heart prompts him to at- 
tempt to rescue them from ruin, and 
raise them to purity and immortal 
happiness; aud his zeal and fidelity 
are accompanied, even in the present 
state, with the most refined satisfac. 
tion. Who ever lieard that the course 
of faithful Missionaries was unattend- 
ed with this spiritual joy?) Which of 
them, at the close of life, ever ex- 
pressed their regret that they had 
been consecrated to this service? The 
precious witness within themselves 
has been a spring of sacred consola- 
tion; and although, hke their Divine 
Master, the world has despised them, 
yel superior spirits witness and ap- 
prove their faithful labors. But their 
principal motives relate to futurity, 
and their great expectations are 
transferred to the invisible state; their 
minds anticipate the period of their 
Savior’s triumph, and in the day when 
he shall come to be glorified in his 
saints, they hope to form a part of his 
retinue, to receive from his lips the 
applauding sentence, and fom his 
hand the unfading crown. 


Fanuary 27, 1801.—The Directors 
think it proper to state to you two 
principles, in relation to the persons 
whw are to be admitted into the Sem- 
inary; which it will be their duty to 
observe, in order that its effects may 
be as beneficial as possible. One of 
them is, that the first three months 
after their entrance on the course of 
instructions, shall be considered as 
probationary; and at the exptration 
thereof, it will be decided, by persons 
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authorized by the Directors, whether 
or not they are to continue the re- 
mainder of the term, which is limited 
to two years. This regulation pro 

ceeds on the probability, that some of 
the persons admitted as probationers, 
may not prove to be endued with those 
natural talents, or Missionary dispo- 
sitions, on which a course of appro- 
priate instruction may be advanta- 
geously superinduced. ‘The other 
principle proceeds onthe necessity of 
guarding against the misapplication 
of the funds appointed for this object, 
which being limited to Missionary 
purposes, im exclusion of all others, 
the persons educated at this Semi- 
nary must, previously to their full ad- 
Mission, enter into a personal respon- 
siitlity, that if, at the conclusion of 
their studies, they shall decline to 
engage in the work of Missionaries to 
some parts of the Heathen world, 
where the Directors might be desir- 
ous of sending them; or, having en. 
gayed therein, abandon it on grounds 
which appear to the Directors to be 
unsatisfactory; they will repay the 
amount of the expenses to which the 
Society has been subject in their ed- 
ucation. 


Extract of a letter from the Pastors of 


the several Congregations in Alexan- 
dria, to the President of the Bible 
Society of Philadelphia, dated Octo- 
ber 16th, 1810. 


SIR, 

We the Pastors of the Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist congre- 
gations, send you the sum of five 
hundred and forty six dollars and 
thirty one cents for the use of the 
Bible Society. 

This money came in a singular 
manner into our hands. We were 
visited by a Mr. P B , under 
the assumed character of a Mission. 
ary, from a society, said by him to be 
established at St. Louis, in Upper 
Louisiana, for the purpose of amel- 
iorating the condition of the savage 
tribes; the vouchers which he had 
artfulty drawn up, had hitherto fur- 
thered his views. Having nearly com- 





pleted his collections here, he was 
detected as an impostor, and went 
off, leaving behind him most of the 
money which he had collected here, 
and at other piaces in his progress 
through Virginia. His real name is 
seeres® evovess. Letters of inquiry 
have been forwarded to St. Louis, 
the answers to which affirm, that no 
such society exists there, nor is the 
name of P B og ShSepbeses 
known. Qn a consultation of a com. 
mittee of the diflerent congregations 
in this town, relative to the appropri. 
ation of the money, it was unani- 
mously agreed, that it shouid be trans. 
mitied by us tothe Bible Society in 
Philadelphia, directing the Society to 
disperse the Bibles, which the above 
sum may procure, among the frontier 
settlements. 





ONEIDA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


A Bible Society has been lately 
formed at Utica, (N. Y.) by the name 
of the Oneida Bible Society. ‘The 
Directors have lately published an 
Acdress to the public, in which they 
insert the following extract from a 
letter dated in North Wales, and ad- 
dressed to the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 


‘**There are none of our people wil- 
ling to live and die without contribu- 
ting their miies towards forwarding 
so glorious adcsign. Their zeal and 
eagerness exce-d every thing I have 
before witnesscd. On several occa- 
sions we have been obliged to check 
their liberality and take half what 
they oflered, and what we thought 
they ought to give. In very many 
instances servants have given one 
third of their wages for the year. In 
one instance a poor servant maid put 
down one guinea on the plate, being 
one third of her wages! That it might 
not be perceived what she put down, 
she covered the guinea with a half- 
penny. One little boy had, with much 
trouble, raised a brood of chickens: 
when the collection came to be made, 
he sold them all, and gave every far- 
thing he got for them towards it; an¢ 
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this was his whole stock, and all the 
living he had.” 

ihe Directors state, that there is a 
yery great want of Bibles in the new 
se:tlements; and they strenuously urge 
all those to contribute who are able. 

This is the sixteenth institution of 
the kind in the United States; most 
of which have been established with- 
in a year. 


ORDINATIONS. 

Ordained, lately, at Hubbardston, 
the Rev. SaMuUEL Gay. 

At Goshen, (Con.) the Rev. Jo- 
SEPH HARVEY. 

At Husdon, (N. Y.) the Rev. 
Joun Cuesrer. Sermon by the Rev. 
Dr. Blatchford. 

At Saco, (Maine) the Rev. Jona- 
THAN COGGSWELL. 

At Plymouth, (Conn.) the Rev. 
Lu rHeEerR Hart. 
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GERMANY. 


A list of German Geographical 
works lately published. 


( Continued from p- 287.) 


1806. 

Demian’s View of the Austrian 
Monarchy, 4 vols. Byan Austrian 
who is well informed, and writes 
pretty freely. 

The Asiatic Magazine with many 
prints ; in part taken from the Eng- 
lish Asiatic Researches; but also 
from travellers and correspondents. 
2 vols. 4to. It is continued but 
slowly. 

1807. 

Berg#’s Description of Constanti- 
nople, with maps and prospects. 
The author was there lately. 4to. 

Best’s Letters on the East Indies, 
the Cape of Good Hope, &c. with 
Many Maps and engravings. 410. 15 
dolls. The author is a Hanoverian 
officer Who served in those countries, 
and gives new and exact notices. 

_ Bredezky’s Topographical and Sta- 
tistical Fragments concerning Hun- 
gary. The author is himself a Hun- 
garian; and furnishes instructive 
materials. 

Gaisler’sand Richler’s Picturesque 
Exhibitions of the manners, customs, 
and amusements of the different 
Russian nations. Vol. i—iv. 18 dolls. 


a splendid work, and to be continu- 
ed; 


Hazzi’s Statistical Explanations 
on Bavaria. 4th vol. The best ex- 
planations on that kingdom: the 
government favors the enterprise. 

Gaisier’s and Berg’: continuation 
of the Victuresque Extnbitions, so 
far as relates to the Asiatic parts of 
Russia. 

Skinner’s Peru with remarks; the 
latter froma compiete copy of the 
Mercurio Germano. 

Woif’s Geography of Tirol; short. 

Description of Dresden. New 
edition, with engravings of the en- 
virons, eminent buildings, &c. 

Bisinger’s General Statis:ics of the 
Austrian Empire. vol.i. Published 
at Vienna. 

Hasche’s Geography of West, 
South, and New Prussia. The au- 
thor is well informed; and wrote in 
the country itself from instruction 
gained, and researches made, on the 
spot. 

Merhard’s Picture of the Greek 
Archipelago. Vol. iil. The author 
was at many of those Islands. He 
has also given a comparative account 
of Petersburg and Constantinople, 
in 2 vols. 

Pezi’s description of Vienna and 
its environs. Two pocket books, 
with large plans and maps, 8 dolls. 

The Cries of Hamburg; very well 
done as to pictures and engravings; 
the description satirical and hu- 
morotis: only a curiosity imitating 
those of Venice, London, and Am. 
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sterdam. 120 colored plates, 12 
dolls. 
Travels: 

Beckman’s Literature of the earli- 
er Travels and Voyages. vol. i. ii. 
The author, a learned professor at 
Gottingen, reviews the descriptions 
of travels performed in the 17th, and 
former part of the 18th, centuries, 
and extracts the most instructive 
remarks from authors little known, 
or forgotten. 

Brun’sEpisodes onTravels through 
Southern Germany, Switzerland, 
Geneva, and Italy in 1801—5, 2 vols. 
The author is a female, a German 
lady married at Copenhagen, one of 
our most esteemed poets, and a great 
lover of freedom. Her travels have 
respect to scenery, manners, and 
society. She is still travelling for 
the restoration ofher health. Some- 
what fanciful. 

Egger’s Remarks during his trav- 
els through Southern Germany, A\l- 
sace, and Switzerland. The author 
was Danish Ambassador at the infa- 
mous peace of Rastadt in 1798—9. 
Very interesting, even in a politi- 
cal view. 6 vols. 

Von Humboldt’s Travels through 
Spanish America; an excellent work 
which gives the first and best ac- 
counts of that Terra Incognita. The 
author, a young Prussian noblie- 
man, (his brother now minister of 
state,) is very well versed in botany, 
mineralogy, statistics, and astrono- 
my. He prepared himself totravel in- 
tothe East at several universities, at 
the mineralogical academy at Fri- 
burg,and at the commercial academy 
of Hamburg, where I learned to ad- 
mire his great parts: for, he lived un- 
der my tuition in the same house, 
and is still my friend and correspond- 
ent. Bonaparite’s expedition to E- 
egypt thwarted his plan; and he 
changed it happily for the New 
World. His Geographical Descrip- 
tion agreesvery well withtwo manu- 
scripts I possess; one in two volumes 
kindly communicated to me by the 
celebrated Dr. Robertson of Edin- 
burg, the other copied from a man- 
uscript lent me by the Directors of 
the royal library at Copenhagen: the 
one gives a minute and exact account 
of Peru; the other a less valuable, 
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but not despicable, one of Old and 
New Mexico. Both were made at 
the command of the Viceroys by 
their subaltern  corregidors, &c, 
Von Humboidt’s book is very splen- 
did and dear. It is not yet complet- 
ed. (Nov. 1809.) 

Kutner’s Wanderings through the 
Netherlands, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy. 2ded- ‘The author died 
latcly. Heis known by his excel. 
lent accounts of England and Ire- 
land. He was agreat friend of Eng. 
land, but not a blind one. 

Nemich’s newest travels to Great 
Britain and Ireland. 2 vols. The 
author, our con-c’toyen, a very able 
man, confines his observations to 
trade, produce, and manufactures. 
Of these he gives very exact and sat- 
isfactory accounts. He is now on an- 
other journey through Holland and 
France with the same views. The 
first volume of his letters written 
from Holland is just now published. 

Rehfue’s newest state of Sicily. 
2 vols. He is a lively writer; a man 
of parts and knowledge. 

I cannot dwell upon the great 
number of scientific books, contain- 
ing botanical and mineralogical de- 
scriptions of several countries, writ- 
ten in German or Latin; many Flo- 
ras, Faunas, &c. 

Maps. 1806, 

Kinderman’s Atlas of the Austrian 
Monarchy, continued by the Baron of 
Lichtenstein, 20 dolls. From actual 
surveys, many of them trigonometri- 
calones. The engraving is neat. 

Amian’s and Bohnenberger’s Map 
of Swabia. Nos. 43 and 44 have ap- 
peared. Each sheet a dollar. Wur- 
temburg and several other parts are 
laid down from trigonometrical sur- 
veys. The map is very minute as to 
the least village, single cottages, 
inns, &c, The natural state of the 
country is excellently represented. 
Not yet complete. 

The dukedom of Venice, astro- 
nomically, and trigonometrically sur- 
veyed, in 180!—5 by General Zach 
and the Baron of Lichtenstein. 4 
sheets, 7 dolls. 

Hepmelin’s Atlas of Sweden, now 
complete, at the patriotic expenses 
of that nobleman; in 30 sheets, eX- 
act, minute, and well engraved ané 
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colored; but the general map far too 
crowded with names. 60 dolls. 

A second Atlas of Sweden by Nor- 
dencranz, Klent, and others; by order 
of government. Large folio. 25 
sheets, 34 dolls. Highly finished by 
actual surveys. 

Heloque’s topographical map of the 
late circle of Westphalia. 15 sheets, 
imperial folio. A map so exact and 
splendid as to be a model; mostly 
juid down according to actual surveys 
and astronomical observations. Left 
incomplete, as the anthor (the Prus- 
sian general of dubious martial fame) 
was hindered by the war from finish- 
ing it. 45 dolls. 

1807. 

A general post-map of Europe, 
published at Vienna by Arlaine. 4 
sheets, 3 dolls. and a half. 

A special map of the new March 
part of Brandenburg) by So/zaan. 
Berlin. 6 sheets, 5 dolls. From 
surveys by that able geographer 
who designed many maps of the Unit- 
ed States. 

A general map of the Prussian 
Monarchy, engraved in a very mas- 
terly manner, equal to the best Eng- 
lish maps, by the late Mr. Faek of 
Berlin. It contains nearly all Ger- 
many. 2 dolls. 

Fexler’s new map of New East 
Prussia 15 sheets, 20 dolls. In 
ever. respect an excellent map. The 
desiencr is Mr. Solzman of Berlin. 

Nieler’s map of Naples and Sicily. 
2sheets, 1 doll Reduced from the 
large maps of Zannani, Count Schmet- 
tau, &C. 

Map of * Bailliage is the 7th 
part or sheet of Jutland, published by 
the Royal Society of Copenhagen, 
The large Atlas it belongs to is near- 
ly completed. Uf finished, it wall 
make an Atlas of Denmark of about 
12 sheets, very large and quite e xcel- 
lent. The mathematical surveys have 
hot ail been made, having been inter- 
rupted by the general destroyer of 
scography-—war. 

Gotho/d’s map of East and West 
Prussia, Pomerania, Brandenburg, 
and the dukedom of Warsaw as 
Sounded after the peace of 1807. 
Part i. 9 sheets, 4 dolls. Small folio. 





* [legible in the manuscript. 





Gothold’s map of Denmark. 6 
sheets. Reduced from the maps of 
the Royal Society. 2 dolls. 

1808. 

A topographical and military Atlas 
of Germany, in 204 shecis, large 
folio, published at Weimar by the 
Geographical Institute. It is one of 
the almost innumerable publications 
of maps by that body, and one of the 
best. The work goes on swiftly; but 
will be very dear, about 100 dolls. on 
fine hot pressed paper, not colored. 

A map of Bohemia by Bach; 16 
sheets, 7 dolls. anda half, at Vienna. 
With notices concerning the pro- 
duce, agriculture, mines, and manu- 
factures. 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Sermon for the rich to buy, that 
they may benefit themselves and the 
poor. By Ezra Stiles Ely. New 
York. Williams & Whiting. 1810. 
Svo. pp. 27. 

The first setilement of New Eng- 
land; a Sermon, delivered in the 
south parish in Andover, April 5, 
1810, being the annual fast in Massa- 
chusetts. By John Hubbard Church, 
A.M. Pastor of the church in Pel- 
ham, (N,H.) Sutton, (Mass.) S. 
Goodrich. 12mo. pp. 24. 

An Eulogy on John Hubbard, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Dartmouth College; 
who died August i4, 1810. Pro- 
nounced at the College, September, 
1810. By Elijah Parish, D.D. Han- 
over, (N. H.) C. W. S. & H. Spear. 
Svo. 27 pp. 

Signs of the Times; a Sermon 
preached before the Society for prop- 
agating the Gospel among the In- 
dians and others in North America, 
at their anniversary, Nov. 1, 1810. 
By Jedidiah Morse, D.D. Pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Charles- 
town. Printed for the benefit of the 
Society. S. T. Armstrong, Charles- 
town. 8vo. pp. 72. 37 1-2 cents. A 
copious appendix is added to the Ser. 
MOT. 
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WORKS PROPOSED, 


Samuel i. Armstrong of Charles- 
town, ( Mass.) proposes to publish by 
subscription a Dissertation on the 
Prophecies relative ta Antichrist, and 
the Last Times; exhibiting the rise, 
charac‘er, 2nd overthrow of that ter- 
rible Power: anda Treatise on the 
Seven Apocalyptic Vials. By Eruan 
Smitu, A.M. Pastor of the Church 
in Hopkinton, (N. H.) 


Proposals are issued for printing by 
subscription a work entitled, Family 
Physician, being an epitome of the 
practice of the best physicians and 
surgeons in the United States and Eu. 
rupe: together with directions for the 
preservation of health, and some ac. 
count of the diseases of the mind. 
By Josuua Fursisu. With recom. 
mendations by several physicians. 








OBITUARY. 


Diep, lately, at Rutland, (Vt.) the 
Hon. IsraArkL SMiiH, aged 52. He 
had sustained the offices of Repre- 
sentative and Senator in Congress, 
Chief Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Vermont, and Governor of that 
State. 

At Wolcott, (Conn.) the Rev. Is- 
RAEL B. Woopwarp, pastor of the 
Congregational Church in that town, 
aged 45. 

At Wrentham, (Mass.) Mrs. Fisw 
er, aged 100. 

The following extraordinary suc- 
cession of calamities occurred during 
last month, on board the U. S. frigate 
Constitution. Two midshipmen of 
the names of Morgan and Rogers 
went on shore and fought a duel, in 
which Rogers was killed, and Mor- 
gan wounded, The next day while 


the procession of boats was moving 
to attend the funeral of the young 
man, who hud thus fallen a miserable 
victim to the impious laws of honor, a 
sailor fell from the mast head of the 
frigate and was killed. In a quarter 
of an hour afterwards, another fell 
from the same place and was so hurt 
that he died the next day. While 
they were lowering the wounded 
mzn into the cockpit, another fell 
backward into the cockpit, and badly 
fractured his leg. Two days after, 
as the frigate was sailing rapidly up 
Delaware bay, a midshipman fell 
overboard and was drowned: while 
they were lowering the boats to go to 
his relief, three men were plunged 
into the water, from which they were 
saved with difficulty by the surround- 
ing boats, 


| CR —— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We found it necessary to divide the Lecture on the Evidences of Divine Reve- 
lation, part of which is inserted inthis number. Our resdeis will bear i in 
mind, that there is a close connexion in the reasoning contained in the whole 
of this Lecture and the one immediately preceding. 


ea — * 


ERRATUM, 


In the beginning of the description of St Luse’s Hospital, quoted from Mr. 
Silliman’s Journal, p. 327, instead of ‘fan agreement with,” read “an arrange 
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